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Eo Correspondents. 

Ww. H.—We shipped your Powder, etc., to New Orleans, on Monday last. The Diamond 
Grain is a present from Mr. Brough ; the patent wadding. and other articles, (including 
two gun locks, ordered last season,) cost some $20. We hope to hear from you fre- 
ary o.—The Medicines are boxed, but the Bonnet hangs fire. though promised some 
days’ since. They will be sent via Adams & Co.’s Express to Norfolk. We can send you 
such a dog as you describe for $35. The draft was paid 

H. B. S.—Can now fill your order for a 2 or 3yr. old—the very thing you want. Will 

ite you at length. : 
wt neceend your draft. Much obliged. j 

J. W. D.—Have handed Godwin your order for a Hunting Wagon. He has made four 
to our order within six months. Will send you a drawing of it. 

‘The General.’—Got your letter and made ‘the Boss,’ ‘take water’ for not recognizing 
Or DB Lady Suffolk beat Dutchman, over the Centreville Course, L. I., in Sept., 1840, 
two mile heats. under the saddle, in 4:59-5:03}. ; 

R. P. H.. or W. S. C.—We have written each of you, to ask to what house in New Or- 
leans we should consign the carriage ; if we do not hear from you previously, we shall 
ship it to M. Greenwood & Co., of that city ; it has been boxed for weeks. 

W. H.. Jr., (second notice.) —The box containing your order was shipped by the ‘Sul- 
tana. and consigned to Hill & McLean. 

F. A. K.—He cannot draw ‘the blind.’ 

A. A. B.—We expect every day to see C., when we will deliver your message to him. 
H. was probably out of town when your note reached here. Let W. matters ‘go to King- 
dom Come’—you can do better here. ' 

J. P.S.—The raffle for the grey mares will come off to-night at Jones’s, corner of Ninth 
Street and Broadway. Be on hand! On Thursday but about forty chances remained 
to be disposed of. . 

G. D.—Will try to find you a Springer, but they are rarely seen here. — 

T. H.—Cam probably send you acock and three hens, of the Shanghi breed, (coop in- 
cluded,) for $25. «+ : ‘ 

Our correspondents had ‘ better believe’ that we have given them a fair show this week. 
If they could only see the mass of manuscript we have ‘used up’ in the following pages, 
they would imagine somebody must have * busted a trace !’ We have been ‘about!’ 

















TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the | 


“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost. of breeders. dealers. manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising— 

Thorgugh-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 

Cattle. Sheep, etc., 

Setters. Pointers, and other Dogs, 

Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc. 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Ete. etc. ete. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, ete. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 


dressed to WM. T. Poxrer)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845. 


Carriages and Harness. 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers. and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc.. 





OUR AGENTS. 


; 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “ Spirit of the Times’? and the * Turf Regis- 
ter.”’ 


Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 


Alabama and Tennessee. assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple. Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John Collins, 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. 8S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W 
Allen, and P. Locke. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor. J. W. 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the * Spirit,’ to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 
Strand. London. 

sae Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

say- Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 








FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23, 1860. 


OUR NEW VOLUME—THE TWENTIETH, 
We have the gratification of presenting our readers this week with the 
First number of a new Volume of the ‘ Spirit of the Times’—the Twen- 
tTreETH. The Publisher issues it ina new dress throughout, in a style 
which he trusts will give satisfaction. As for the Editor, who, being a 
bachelor, acknowledges to the shady side of thirty (!) ‘there or there- 
abouts,’ it may not be uninteresting to some of his juvenile friends to 
state that he commenced the publication of this paper so long ago as the 
10th Dec., 1831, and has since gone on his way rejoicing, having ‘ a good 
time’ generally—occasionally ‘ over the left Wecan only say now, what 
for year after year we have had the pleasure to be able to remark, that 
in commencing a New Volume, no one has began under more gratifying 
*uspices. The number of our CorrEsPONDENTS and ConTRIBUTORS, both 
at home and abroad, has doubled within the last eighteen months, while 
daily accessions are made to our already long list of Subscribers, in all 
parts of the globe. This paper has a Foreign circulation unequalled, 
probably, by any other in the country ; it has found its way into all the 
European Capitals, into the East and West Indies, and is read with as 
much gout at Canton, Batavia, Sydney, the Sindwich Islands, and Cali- 
fornia, as partial friends would induce us to believe it is at home. 
We a no pledges in entering upon a New Volume, for one half of 
our subscribers are personal friends, and a large majority of them gen- 
tlemen whose acquaintance we are proud toclaim. They Anow us, and 


wen net be assured that we shall exert every effort to make the ‘ Spirit 
of the Times’ worthy of thér acceptance 





THE DUKE AT NEW HAVEN. 
THE TIMES’ ly NEw YORK, ON ITS ATTAINING ITS 
rh : . TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
ar * Spirit."—I am requested by a i j 
y friend Montagu (altho’ some 
— tell me T am beside myself when} call him so) to unite his name 
be mine in this epistle, and to wish you, in common parlance, many 
apPY returns of the day or in more refined style, many happy years. 
ew friends are 80 constant as you are, at all times so agreeable ; and if 
: man is hipped or has the blue devils, you can force a smile from him by 
adie tea yet , 
ae ” or some other mirth inspiring means—which he is bound to re- 
Be aman as in a fast humor you can trot him out and tell him of all 
€ races going on and coming off—you can amuse him on the turf till he 
comes to be laid under it, and then, if known, you will do the handsome 


— and gratify his friends by requesting Gemotice ‘ to give him a no- 


TO THE ‘ SPIRIT OF 


you let your friends talk to you, and so a pleasant kind of chat is kept 
up. 

Neutral in politics and religion— that’s nice! as Miss Fluke observ- 
ed when Miss Griffin of Capsicum House, informed her young ladies that 
the number of little gentlemen and little ladies born into the world was 
exactly the same. Now where will you find in New York—or ‘any 
wheres else’—people who don’t occasionally bore you to death with poli- 
tics ?—talk you weary or savage with their ‘ views,’—din you with slang 
phrases,—talk of‘ hickories,’ ‘ coons,’ ‘ crisises,’ ‘ North and South,’ &c., 
&e. &e. And then religion, too, as ifthat were a subject for common 
place discussion, or as if your pages would set up an opposition to all 
the good books which can be bought so cheap, and yet are so little read ! 

By the way, now and then you do rush into a ‘rhapsody’ and ‘therein 
quote five hundred texts of Scripture—never mind—you cannot be ac- 
countable in everything, and a certain old gentleman can quote scrip- 
ture, we are told, sometimes. 

With you, though far away, wecan visit the theatres (doing so in 
imagination only is not considered so very sinfulI believe, even here in 
the City of Elms,) we can glance over new books (and so be able to talk 
of them without wading through them,) we can take sides, if we choose, 
in the perpetual warfare that is being carried on against Frank Forester. 
By the way, par parenthese, ‘ Forester-baiting’ might be added to the 
‘Sports’ of America, the thing has become so decidedly in vogue lately 
among some people. 
| Through your pages we listen to a‘ Voice from California,’ and by you 





G** pe L** keeps us au courant with all that is interesting in New Mexi- 
| co. 
| Now and then we hear of ‘ Fashion,’ but it is in a sporting way. You 
| do not promenade us into ‘ fashionable society’; you smile at such non- 
_sense. There is, however, a very pleasant and right clear contemporary 
| of yours who has seemingly taken in hand to set people right about what 
| is ‘comme il faut,’ what is good taste, and what fashionable society aught 
| to be. Ido not envy him his task, though I doubt not his capability had 
| he other material to work upon. 

I will not prolong this epistle, not wishing to take up room which can 
be better used. If I am too late for the Birthday, the wishes will be as 
good later. All prosperity to you, my friend ‘ Spirit,’ all good luck 


| tend your nearest connexions—your contributors—your readers—an . | 
with all sorts of good wishes to all friends and ‘ friendees’ (including poor 


wenn —————= } cusses and all), I am 


| , ° 
Your absent friend, THE Duke, 


P. 8, An aristocratic missive this, of a surety, from the City of Elms, 
A ‘ Duke’ writes it, a ‘ Lord’ takes charge of it. 


Household Orders. 
Rachel, go and comb your hair, 
Betsey, stop your laughing there ! 
Kate, make haste and wash the dishes, 
And Susan, mend father’s—pantaloons ! 
Sammy, run and fd the hogs, 
Jim, go out and bring some logs! 
Pll whip you John, you know I will, 
If you don’t stop a kicking Bill. 


OH ! SWEET MARY MORAN. 
ORIGINAL-——BY GEORGE H. THROOP. 


O! sweet Mary Moran! 
I swear by the Koran, 
Ne’er a step on the sward was so merry as thine ; 
And if that be sinning, 
A maiden so winning 
Might have periled a soul far more saintly than mine ' 


Over valley and mountain, 
By streamlet and fountain, 
Did we roam side by side through the long summer day ; 
And, weary with roaming, 
We sang in the gloaming, 
As we trod the way home by the moon’s silver ray. 


O! lone is my dwelling, 
And sad thoughts are swelling, 
As I think of the day when, away o’er the sea, 
Our frigate was speeding, 
The headland receding, 
And I tho’t Mary Moran was weeping for me. 


But still I roamed onward, 
e Nor turned my step homeward, 
Until lyrant and thin were the locks of my hair ; 
While, sleeping or waking, 
My heart was nigh breaking, 
And to see her once more, was the wanderer’s prayer. 


In weariness coming - 
From a lustrum of roaming, 
How the thought of the loved one enchanted the road ! 
*T was fall, and at noontide 
I reached the dear hill side, 
And I knelt ’neath the pines in thanksgiving to God. 


The sere leaves were flying, 
The autumn wind sighing, 
And November’s cold blast roughly blew o’er the wave ; 
While murmurs were weeping, 
And brawny arms heaping 
Icy clods of the vale o’er the maiden’s low grave. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 
Written for the “Spirit of the Times,” by “ Amite.” 

Will you be kind enough, good reader, to locate this scene ‘in and 
around and about’ a clearing, in some parish or district, in some State in 
the Southwest ? 

‘All set, are you? Well: 

I had hung out my sign, all gilded and set off with— 

Dr. > 
DENTAL SURGEON, 
with a row of teeth capping the whole, in the clearing aforesaid, in a pa- 
rish or district in some State. 

I had been recommended to settle in this strange settlement by a friend, 
who clearly proved to me that it would be a good opening, from the fact 
that a portion, and a good portion, too, of the year, was devoted to frolics 
of various kinds, and at such times there was a universal gouging out of 
eyes, pulling of hair, and best of all, a breaking off and knocking out of 
teeth. 

I suppose there had been no frolies, or if there had, the people thought, 
as one of them upon whom I desired to practice my profession told me, 
that ‘ there warn’t no use to have ’em put in at an expense, to be knocked 








ec weekly visits are always acceptable and very unlike other calls. 
. 


en you are not like some persons who have all the talk to themselves, 


out free gratis for nothing" 
Wearied with the monotony of such a life, I not unfrequently went to 


UUzte 09 


-| here, ad 


em 
bed at an early hour, to sleep offtime. I was awakened one night—a cold 
unpleasant night it. was, too—in March, by a thundering noise outside of 
my cabin and ‘ office.’ Putting my head out of the window, I desired te 
know the cause of the disturbance. 

‘Well, Mister,’ answered a gruff voice, ‘I should think you wasn’t 
troubled much with laying awake o’ nights, nor nothing of that kind! But 
I want you right now, if you’re Dr. , 80 peg about, for I reckon 
there’s no time to be lost.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t the morning answer just as well” I inquired, feeling a damp 
blast through the window. 

‘Morning! Well, that is some for a doctor! Why, mister, you’re 
| wanted right now / and I should suppose the worst sort.’ 
| I gathered my clothing about me, and, half asleep, and vexed with the 
| inauspicious opening of my practice, I followed my man to his cabin, some 
four miles down the clearing. 

There were only two rooms to the house, into one of which I was ush- 
ered. There was a good deal of bustle in the room adjoining, but being 
drowsy, I did not take much note of what was passing. 

In the course of an hour, I was called into the other room, my friend 
asking me if I had any objections to his coming along, ‘as there waru’t 
no white persons about the place but him.’ 

I of course assented, wondering what he was ‘ driving at.’ 

Entering the room, I found the womanin bed. ‘ Ah, Madame,’ (I in- 
troduced myself with), ‘must be in a good deal of pain—had to go to bed, 
eh? Perhaps it is what we call the Tic Dolereux ! 

I heard my friend mutter something about his being ‘d—— before he'd 
call it Dick” but paid no attention to him, aod turned to his wife. 

‘Now, Madam,’ said I, in my blandest tone, ’ will you please open your 
mouth, and I will pull it out in a sec ‘ 

‘ H—/ and scissors, stranger! exclaimed my friend on the other side of 
the bed. ‘What are you a goin todo! Do you know what my wife wants 
of you?’ 

‘Why, yes, sir—I suppose she wants a tooth pulled, as that is my call- 
ing.’ 

‘ Oh, the goodness to gracious! only a tooth, doctor! Sally right here, 
and so bad off! Me right here, and dono what to do: and you right 
tooth doctor, and, I suppose, dono what to do no more nor I 














do! 
It was too late to send for the physician, who resided some miles dis- 
tant, and so we had to use our wits to a successful issue of the affair. 


| By the assistance of the black nurse this was happily accomplished. 

| « Stranger, said the backwoodsman, as I mounted my horse to return, 
*‘ you mnst excuse me for the trouble I’ve put you to, but the fault is 
mostly your own, for hanging out that sign. In these parts we dono 
much about big words, and I thought your ‘* Dental Surgeon” was a sure 
enough doctor, and I’d a swore that what you meant for a picture of a 
row of teeth, was just like what Sal’s sister sent here from New Orleans, 
and she called it an abominable supporter—and d—— me if that was for 
any Aead fixing " 

I left—I did. 


Viexspura. Mias’ Dec. 31, 1849 








A SERENADE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Not a thousand years ago, and not a thousand miles from here, (Wind- 
sor, N. ©.,) lived a young lady, the daughter of very plain country folks, 
who had just returned home from adistant boarding school—haying fin- 
ished her education. Her residence was on the western bank of a ‘ little 
river’ in thiscountry. The period of which I write was September. Be- 
tween the family mansion and the water’s edge, was a five acre potatoe 
patch. The roots were cultivated in hills, and the vines very luxuri- 
ant. ' 
| On theoppositeside of the river, quite a number of young gentlemen 
‘lived, who were noted for gallantry. Their devotion to the sex had in- 
| duced them to unite their accomplishments in the forming of a serenading 
band. The return of the young lady referred to, afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of doing the genteel. They accordingly met on aclear moonlight 
night, and each furnished with his musical instrument, betook themselves 
to their boat to givea musical treat to the ‘ fair returned.’ 

With muffled oarS they noiselessly erossed the river and gained the 
beach. With stealthy tread they approached the house at the hour of 
midnight, and ranging themselves in line, at a signal from their leader, 
violin, flute, clarionet and tromboon, in one mighty blast, to the tune of 
‘gOld Dan Tucker,’ broke the stillness of the night and the ‘old folks’ 
slumbers. The mother screamed from affright, and called to the daugh- 
ter for an explanation of the unusual noise—and was informed in reply, 
that it was a ‘serenade!’ Mistaking the reply, she fled to the old man, 
who, a little deaf, was sitting bewildered at the to him confused sounds. 


The wife’s report, ‘ they are cannonading us" satisfied him. He flew 
to the gun rack, and taking down old*‘ blue trigger,’ hurried down stairs 
and aroused the house. Meanwhile the young lady stood at her window 
with curtain half drawn, drinking in the melody as it was wafted up. The 
boys, innocent as Sir Isaac’s dog Diamond, of the mischief they had made, 
were laying themselves out upon the last variation, when at twenty feet 
distance, the old man shoved around the corner his old musket, and drew 
trigger. She did not shoot, but the fire rolled, bright as falling meteors. 
A stampede of electric suddenness took place—the ‘leader’ of the band 
leading in a bee line for the boat, followed in commendable nearness by 
his company. They hurried in the start, but the repeated efforts of the 
old man to get his ‘ piece off,’ increased their effort at speed—and a call by 
him for a ‘chunk of fire’ to touch the priming, told still more. They 
forgot the potato vines, and such ascene of confusion was never wi nessed. 
Headlong they fell, and at each fall, the sound of broken fiddle strings or 
battered drums foretold the death of that band. Helter skelter, rolling, 
crawling and stumbling along, they gained the water's edge and their boat, 
and such pulling—men-of-war-’smen might have learnt something from 
them then. ) 

The vines so impeded the old man’s progress, that he did not reach the 
bank with his ‘ chunk’ till the casnonaders were out of gun shot, and 
he returned well satisfied that his timely appearance and courageous 
manner had achieved the salvation of him and his. Inthe melee the 
old lady flew ‘ for safety and succour,’ whence she eould not be found 
that night. Next morning she was discovered under the wheat barn, and, 
after many assurances that the cannonaders were routed, was prevailed 
upon to come forth. 

All the parties to the frolic are 80 sore upon the subject, that we dare 
not mention it—and I would not have them know I had written this for 





the dowry of the girl and herself to boot. Srerirs anp Waren. 
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Portentous events herald our appearance. The moral earthquake of 
another hemisphere has at length affected Buncombe. In the South, Gen. 
Quattlebum has blown his terrific blast; in the North, Abby Kelly raised 
the red petticoat, and called aloud for volunteers to serve under her ban- 
ner. Buncombe trembles to its foundation, and cries for help in her ex- 
tremity. 

Pen in hand—leaving our wives to rock their own babies and churn 
their own butter—we rush wild to the conflict. The world has gone mad, 
kicked up its heels, and turned a somersault. 

A king is aching on every throne. The voice of unborn millions has 
said, in trumpet tones, to the crowned heads of Europe, ‘ Ye are at the 
end of your rope.’ France has given a fillip to Louis—the true sovereigns 
have changed his crown. The Gaul has bestowed a cup of gaul and bit- 
terness upon him, and ejected his loose obese pinguidity, for one more 
Bona-parte. 

Pat-riotic movements are on foot in Ireland. The rents of landlords, 
like those in their tenants’ pants, are in arrears. English statesmen peel 
for the fight, and turn grey with mental agony. 





Lans Deo, the corn laws are no more, and, oh! for a fitting poet, a 
SHELLEY, to sing the praises of those true reformers, Cos-ser and Cos-_ 
DEN, 

In the conflict that now agitates not Buncombe alone, but the entire | 
universe, we were needed—we were called, and, Ap suM, WE ARE HERE. 





OUR OPENING CHANT. 
Yes, strike the trembling lyre again, 
A wilder, bolder, loftier strain, 
Until it sound across the main, 
Above the mad sea’s roar, | 
And nations hear the glad refrain 
On either shoré. 


Hoist, hoist our bunting to the sky— 

Wave our starr’d banner then on high, 

In heaven’s breeze its folds let fly, 
In sunlight gleam, | 

Till people far and people nigh 
Shall see it stream. 


| 
} 
Now let the war-worn cannon roar | 
Its deafening notes, the shrill fife pour— 
Ring out the brazen trump once more, 
Till it be known 
To all on sea and all on shore, 
Our fight’s begun. 





eannaipeigghion oatientdhebnetinti pee ——S | 


POLICE REPORTS. 

A chap named Wills, known about town as ‘ News-boy,’ ‘ essence ped- | 
lar,’ small dealer in ‘ embroidery,’ ‘ kid gloves,’ and ‘ ladies’ wear,’ [qu. 
ware ?] was brought before Justice Public Opinion, for creating a distur- 
bance near the Opera House. 

it appears that the residents in the vicinity of Union Square have been 
much annoyed by organ grinders playing upon poor and worn out instru- 
ments, and, to remedy the matter, engaged an Italian lad, with a fine new 
organ, to play for them; at the same time refusing to give the other in- 
cumbents (for their ‘ /iving’) any more coppers; thus eventually driving 
them off. The new performer being very popular, hired a police force to 
keep off spectators who would not pay, and thus prevent them from hear- 
ing the music, or seeing the curious collection of monkeys which were to 
be always found around it; but having a wholesome fear of the news-boys, 
to prevent their creating a disturbance, he sent them each a check to en- 
sure their admittance into the magic cirele. 

The culprit, Wills—although in full enjoyment of the rights and privi- 
leges of his class—commenced a series of abusive attacks upon the Italian, 
calling him names, treating him to an occasional kick, and finding fault 
with the whole concern, except the aforesaid monkeys, with whom he ap- 
peared to be much pleased—probably upon the ‘ arcades ambo’ or ‘ par 
nobile fratrum (Ang. ‘ birds of a feather’) principle. 

To all this he was doubtless incited by the coppers and patronage of the 
discarded antecedents of the Italian. One day he either lost or pawned 
his check, and to obtain another, addressed the following choice epistle to 
the much abused organ-boy—for it seems the fellow can write a little :— 

‘ Dear Maxk—Look hear, old hoss! I hope you didn’t go fer to think 
that all that ere kickin and cussin I’ve been a given yer, was on the square, 
—oh,no! I guess not. Ye see our people don’t like to see a feller git 
along so mity slick, and there’s nuffin like pursecushun to give a chap a 
histe. Jist yer wait till some of the other fellers goes to lammin yer, and 
see if I don’t punch their head ; maybe I won’t—oh, no! I kinder lost my 
ticket, and want ye ter send me another rite strate off.’ 

This precious document the injured party exhibited to Mr. Justice Pub- 
lic Opinion, who advised him to pay no more attention to Wills, and prom- 
ised to interfere if he should repeat the impertinence. Upon hearing of this 
Wills became furious, pelting the poor Italian with dirt balls whenever 
he had an opportunity, and for this outrageous conduct was now brought 
up. 

Magistrate—I think this is not the first time I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you here, Wills. Why do you create disturbances, instead of going 
home and behaving yourself ? 

Wilis—I don’t make no musses, yer ‘onor, I spend all my spare time 
with the gals, who’r wery fond of me; and I’ve got an awful big bump of 
morality so naturally developed, that I couldn’t cut up no rusties no how 
~not if I wanted to. 

Mag.—Biess me ! what anexemplary personage. Harkee ! did you not 
engage, some time since, to carry round the Corsair, and supply your 
customers regularly ? 

Wills—wW ell, sposin I did !—that ere’s my trade—that is. 

Mag.—Oh, itis! is it? Now, sir, how come you, after your friends had 
fitted you out in the business, to leave them all in the lurch, aud go to 
peddling in Irish Prints and Embroideries ? Answer me that. 

Wilis—Why, sir, ye see I had to make a Virtu of necessity. 

Mag.—You were up here for that, and I should have sent you up. Vow, 
sir, I think I shall commit you for trial in a rather frightful court for you 

—one where your quirks will avail you nothing—one you know nothing in 
the world about—the Courr or Common SENSE. 


REVIEW. 


Les Contes DE CoMMERE OIF, fait en par-fait En-gilais par plurieurs 
old granies. Edited by Prerace GrizzLe,A.R. Buncomse, 1851. 
Brown, Smiru & THompson. 


* Vous revenous a nos premiere Amours, sagely remarks avery wise 
personage—whose name we have unfortunately mislaid upon the shelves 
of our memory—and so, from the highly seasoned food of Mysteries and 


of circumstances, is contained in the beautiful Wordsworthian ballad 


| which we recommend to the serious consideration of all lovers of natural 


Wissahicons—we turn with pleasure to our primitive soft pap, rejoice in | 
the miaunderies of #Messieurs Willis and Morris, and welcome with | 
delight the advent of the volume under our consideration. 

We congratulate the great American Resurrectionist—who, if he has | 
never written himself, with a species of literary legerdemain contrives | 
to stick his name in a vast number of title-pages—upon the choice of a. 
subject so truly appropriate to and worthy of his genius. 

The work contains a thousand gems of true sentiment, pure morality, | 
and exalted fancy, combined with freaks of unfettered imagination, to | 
which the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ and ‘ Houston and his | 
Republic,’ can in no way compare. ° 

A solemn precept or moral lesson lies skilfully concealed in every pretty 
line, like the humming-bird in the gaudy flower of the trumpet creeper— 
the butterfly in the rose—the bee in the blossom, or—or—some naughty | 
a — ensconced in the sweetmeats closet, busily engaged in helping | 

imself. 


What a practical lesson in economy, and an apt illustration of the force | 


of «The old woman that lived in her shoe,’ but we must confess that a 
hasty examination has produced a partiality for the charming histcriette 
which commences with 
Hey diddle diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle. 

Many of the lines remind us forcibly of Mr. Willis’ {happier efforts. The 
effect produced by the first dash off of music and harmony—the hey diddle 
diddle—is brilliant and exquisite. Not like the young ladies upon the 
stage, who after squalling and distorting the features fearfully, finally in- 
form the audience that it is imperatively necessary that they should dance 
and sing ‘ la la la’—not like them, we say, it leaps at once into the midst of 
melody with brilliant effervescent burst of Hey diddle diddle. 

The remainder of the Tine contains a very singular and romantic fact— 


history—and expressed, too, in that trite-belief, commanding, and simple 
style, which constitutes one of the many charms of this exquisite volume, 
‘ The cat’s in the fiiddle. 
How in the name of wonder got she in? 
‘Not that the thing was rich and rare, 
But how the d—1 got it there.’ 
Perchance the cat was a small one—a mere cat-ulla—perchance it was a 
cat-astrophy, or in a cat-a-leptic fit the cat leaped in. And then again the | 
fiddle was probably a base viol, and though it may be base and vile to perpe- 
trate a joke upp so serious a subject, we nevertheless must assure the | 





| reader of oy# firm belief that it was nof a small one—a Kit? oh, no! a | ' > 
: } Il one — ~ | Sam Houston names San Jacinto, by Rush, out of Santa Anna. 


Cat or a Kit! it could not be; it would require the application of a cata- 
plasm to the external surface to draw her out. Poor cat! though not an 
atheist, compulsory circumstances had rendered her in-fiddle. One more 
suggestion and we leave this portion of our subject. Mightit not be that 
the aforesaid fiddle was going to an entertainment, and being in want of 
bow accepted the services of a Thomas Cat, who of course paid the shot 
and was taken in? 

That is it. We have it now, and a beautiful allegory, too. Is it not, 
dear reader ? 

The Cow jumped over the Moon. 
She did—there can be no reasonable doubt of it—the book says so, and so 
we must even swallow it—not the Cow or the Moon—but the statement. 

Dear friends! if you have ever witnessed one of these amiable feminine 
bovine /actaries wallop over a three rail fence, under the false and deluded 
idea that she is perpetrating a jump, you can perhaps appreciate the im- 
mense imaginative powers of the author, and if—we say if—it should not 
prove true, we assert that the sin is as bad as that of Sinbad the sailor— 
who did not spin yarns, but veritable hawsers—don’t ‘ haw-haw,’ sir, at 
that idea! 

We have been taught, however, des notre premiere jeunesse, that the 
moon is made of green cheese, and this being so, it is evident that cows: 
must have been about. 

Had the horns of the poor animal became entangled with the horns of the 
moon she would have been between the horns of a dilemma indeed, and 
might have sung with Burns, 

It is the moon, Iken her horn. 

The poor thing was—it may be—in the milky way, when she made this 

adventurous jump, with which sage conclusion we leave her. 


The little dog laughed to see such sport. 


Here—were we disposed to be critical—we might indulge in a gentle re- 
proof to the author for not more accurately designating the dog—telling 
us his name—previous history—the name of the owner—the character, 
manner and habits of the animal, with a glance at his future prospects in 
life. 

Apendant—Wishing equally to avoid dogmatism and catigorical ex- 
amination, we will merely hint that the ‘little dog’ was probably owned 
by acertain Mrs. Hubbard—who figures quite largely in the previous 
pages—and if so we presume he must have been @ dog of very excellent 
moral character, from the honorable mention he has received. 

He was not a ‘ sad dog,’ we feel intuitively convinced of that, but of a 
high toned, chivalrous disposition, probably. 

His bark was on the C. 

Unfortunate Cow! your misfortune furnished food for his mirth, and so 
graphically is the scene described, that we saw it as plain as might be, 
when we read it— 





And me thinks I see it now, 
With a wreath of sunny smiles, and his little pert bow-wow. 

Such sport? Yes, sport to you, unfeeling dog, but perhaps death to 
her. Yet there he sits, upon his latter end, wiggling and waggling his 
caudal terminus, his head uplifted, his bright sparkling eyes flashing 
with fun and mischief, star gazing at the miserable cow, who frowns dog- 
gedly upon him. Now then a few short sharp yips and off he starts like 
mad, scows round a circle, then like John Van Buren, squats down again 
slap upon his ‘ old hunkers,’ and repeats his star gazing. 

Mrs. Hubbard dog! we would fain enquire of you, in a charitable spirit, 
where do you expect to goto? Look seriously upon that poor creature! 
suspended like Mahomet’s coffiin—moon-struck it may be, if she has hit 
her head—and tell us, do you not feel ashamed? Ah, yes! in our mind’s 
eye we see him ‘ cowed,’ sliking away with his ‘tale’ between his legs. 

With the next and concluding line of this unique ballad we find our au- 
thor at fault. 

There are, it seems, two versions, and for certain reasons we prefer 
this— 

And the dish-cloth wiped the spoon. 





Miseries, knight of the fearless black plume, Black Monks, and of the 


We like it, fromthe beautiful helpful spirit evinced by the poor dish- 


cloth, the very Marchioness and Cinderella of kitchen furniture, who. de- 
spite her own moisture, derived from greasy and sloppy suds, despite her 
own miserable condition, heart-wrung by some stalwart wench it may be, 
rushed to the relief of the afflicted spoon, and wipes the tears fast falling 
of the latter, occasioned in all human probability by the contemplation of 
that piece of suspended animation—the aforesaid cow stuck in the moon 

Tender hearted spoon! Friendly dish-cloth, whose misfortunes hay 
but served to soften her disposition. : 

‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

Ill-natured persons may assert that the spoon was a spooney. Thos¢ 
whose dull sensibilities permit them to laugh at so lachrymose a subject 
may; we pity and despise them. 

For the present we close the volume, to be, perchance, re-opened some 
future day. 





RACING CALENDAR. 


The California scrub race came off on the 20th December. The favor 
ites were, apparently, Voice of the People, got by Calumny, out of Dis- 
covery and Adventure, ridden by Fremont; and The Dog and the Sha- 
dow, by Imp. Speculation, out of Former Reputation, ridden by King. 

In the latter instance, the knowing ones were sadly bitten. As the 


‘names of many of the nags have not yet reached us, we give only those of 


the jockies :— 


First heat. Second heat, 


Fremont : 1 First purse and withd’n 
Guni 2 ] 
Halleck 3 2 

King 4 dist 
Henley 5 3 
Geary 6 dist. 
Semple 7 threw off. 





RACES TO COME OFF. 

The great’ Sweepstakes on the Union Course, Fall meeting, 1852. A 
Proprietor’s purse of $100,000 also falls to the winner, it having been ge 
nerously offered by Uncle Sam, the owner of the ground. 

Gen. Taylor names Heroism, by Coinage, out of Mexico. 

Also, Possession, by Management, out of Whig. , 
Henry Clay names Old Popularity, by Patriotism, out of Protection 
Gen. Scott names Glory, by Tactics, out of Soldier Boy. 


|J. C. Calhoun names Wullification, by Northern Interference, out of No! 


me tangere. ; 
Tom Benton names Western Interest, by Turn Coat, out of Proviso 
Also. Hard Currency, by Yellow Boy, out of General Smash. 
John Van Buren names Free-soi/, by Demagogue, dam Abolition. 


Frederick Douglass names .4malgamation, by Abby Kelly, out of Petti 
coat Government. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Let every Cobbler stick to his Last.—* Ne sutor ultra Crepidum’ does 
very well in the original, but in plain Saxon it were far more sensible t 
advise every cobbler to stick to his wax. 

Kindnesses like grain, increase by Sewing.—If this be true, what ar 
amiable set of beings must our seamstresses eventually become. On¢ 
thing, however, is very certain, that the man who sews his kindnesses with 
a too lavish hand, will soon be sewed up himself. 

It isa wise Child that knows his own Father.—Perhaps if this wer: 
inverted it might be quite as correct. ‘It is a wise father that knows hi 
own child.’ 

Never look a gift horse in the mouth.—Don’t, he might bite you. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Our friend Zuriel D. Stakes, editor and proprietor of the Bungtowr 
Banner, had the misfortune to be refused the other day, and the only rea 
son the lady would give, was that being partial to girls, if he should eve: 
have any, they would all be Miss Stakes. 

Any man who would strike the alphabet has no business in an office o! 
trust, for he would be very sure to make a D falter. 

John—‘ Please sir, may I not file these Journals of Commerce ”’ 

Mr. Snooks—* What under heaven do you want to do that for ? 
John— Why, they’re so mighty dull I thought filing would improve 
’em.” 

All cockney grooms visiting the continent should go immediately t 
’Os-tend. 

It is rumored that a certain tavern keeper in this city has lately per- 
formed a miracle—turning water into wine. 


Bonne.’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MAJOR BUNCOMBE. 
NEW SERIES—No. 1. 

Every man chaw his own Tobakker.—That’s good advice I reckon ef the 
majer does give it. I onst asked a Yankee chap that located himself dow: 
in a neck-of-the-wood, suthin that did’nt concern me, andthe answer I 
got I[ha’nt forgot yet. "I'warnt nothin new, prehaps, but it jest fixed 
my pizen. Ses he, ‘ I knewd a man onst tu Bostin, that mode a fortin by 
mindin his own bisnis, and another tew, that got considersble property by 
letting other folkses alone. : 

I was up to Millidgville onst—up in Georgy State, and I was expectin 
some plunder inthe waggins from Augusta, and 50 ye see I went inter 
grocery to wood up, and find out when my trapsMight be looked for. 

_ Well, thar I see a chap makin hisself mity free, a setting on the counte 
asmoking asea-gar and a kicking his hee, and ses I, stranger, when’! 
that allfired Augusty waggin tnrn up? 

He took his sea-gar outer his moxth, squirted outa raft of amber 
twixt his teeth, and then ses he, ‘Them waggins’! be here to-morrer 
shure as shootin’ ; what mought your name be ” 

It mought be Smith, ses I, but it aint, by a heap—hit’s Buncombe—™! 
jer Buncombe. 

Majer Buncombe! ses he, let’s liker—and so we did, and ater we! 
swaller’d an choked off—ses I, stranger! I’ve allers hearn tell dow! "! 
our nick-of-the-woods, that the Yankees wor the jofiredest fellers 9g 
for whittlin an axin questions, but I reckon your settlers up here !s ~ 
too. 

Some! ses he, I allow they ar—this ere grocery is my propity, ®" 
customers allers cuts up our sets ov cheers a year, and one coun’ 
that’s thar allowance, and ef that aint exercise enuff—and they ‘loes © 
| damage, they club together and pay for it; Yankees aint no whar. 
Thar war Sime Jarrocks that kep store and grocery down to Selm® 





fi 


Tre 


_war one of your‘helpin chaps, allers adoin suthin for other p¢! le, or! 
| lettin his shop keep itself, which—seein the biggest eend of his ry ! 


The dogs in Louisiana are said to be partial to the parish of * Terre 


| 11850. 
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war red eye and old peach, did’nt pay. The climit war too faverable to 


vaperation. 


He got ascNertin out though. Mobile warn’t big enuff fer him, so he 
must take the chute fer Orleans, to see what the peple did thar, and lay 
A night or two ater he’d got thar, he war a standin’ 


in a raft of likers. 
in the door of his boardin’ house, in Canal street, and a chap cum a tarin’ 


inter the next house, with his arms full of plunder, and the women right 


in his trail, 2 hoopin’ and hollerin’, stop thief. Hurray! sings out Sime, 
hea’s the child wat’s ater you with a sharp stick, and away he broke, and 
it was nip and tuck fer a while, I tell yer, but the feller findin’ Sime war 
agivin’ him fits, dropped the plunder, and Sime picked it up, and the fel- 
ler too. 

Jist then the crowd cum up, and the thief swar it war Sime that had 


peen stealin’, and thar he war; the plunder right hangin’ on his arm ; so | 


they marched him off to the calabuse, and he didn’t get shut of it till next 
jay. He larnt that time to let the John Dams hunt thar own varmint. 


Thar’s Bully Wright, that uster run the Galveston, he’s one of ’em,— | 
hough I allow you’ve hearn of him—ef he did’nt make the passengers on | 


ss flat ‘ chaw thar own tobakker’ I’d like to know. 





And also,on de moshun ob Miss Philisee Crukshin, it was resolbed, 
dat— 

Miss Abby Kelly, fer he lub ob our culler, and her determinashun to 
sow up the Suthern Tirints, shall in futur hensforth figger in sakrid and 
prufane cullud histery as 

CLEOPATRY’S NEEDLE, 
and dat de female poshun ob our community shall look up to her as dar 
universal mudder. 

Den it was finally resolbed, on de moshun ob Mistur Downin, dat— 

We considder Frepericx Doveuass our grate Prer oF pe Rem, and 
to him we shall hitch de painter of de ship of Libbety, and dat we hereby 
nominate him for de 

‘PRESIDENT OF DESE UNITED STATE.’ 

Aberlish papers plese copy. 

Pomrry BLuBBERLIP, Pres. 
CuHLoE Wooutey, Secy. 


BUNCOMBE PRICES CURRENT, 
-Ashes—Pots and pans in request. Barrels heavy, as Corporation de- 


He and I allers hitched our critters together, mity fine, and he never | ™#24 is very limited. 


nt his venties around me, 


One day when I war a crossin the Gulf with him, I see somthin that he 


ar a thinkin’ had come across him queer, and ses I, Cap., what trail’s 
hat yer a barkin’ on, all alone to yourself. 

Why, ses he, Majer ! suthin’ set me to thinkin’ of a chap I carried over 
o Orleans last year, that cum up with me a few, I tell you. 

Ses I, old man! ef he got ahead of you I’d like to hear all about it, pow- 

ful. 

Well, ses Cap, ye see this chap come on to Galveston, and he was pokin’ 
ll over the boat axin’ questions, and I let him go on, and war powerful 
perlite till we got shut of the harbor, and then thinks I, old hoss look out 
how you come a zippin’ round this child. 

That night it come to blowjlike blazes, and I wara standin’ at the pilot 
house,and the water every minute or so was breaking all over the hurricane 
eck, when all to onst the storm staysail broke loose, and afore I had time 
o sing out, I heerd my friend a hollerin’. Hello, thar, Captain, don’t 
e see that sail agoin’ to thunder! EfIwarn’t mad. Mister! ses I, are 
er the Captain? Nosir,seshe. Aryouthe Mate? Nosir. Then what 
nnder heaven ar ye? Why I am a passenger, ses he. Then ses I, do 
you see that cabin? Ido, ses he. Well, now, ef yer dar te leave it agin 
fore we git to Orleans, I'll put you in the hole, ses I, and you may swar 
J it. 

Off he went, to beshure, and I did’nt set eyes on him tell just as we 
ere roundin’ the Balize, and goin’ in beautiful. I went inter the cabin, 
eelin’ mity fine, and thar war my friend. Now, thinks I, old fellow, I'll 
nak. it up afore we git ashore, so ses I—‘ fine mornin’, sir.’ 

‘ Fine mornin’,’ ses he, ‘ very fine mornin’.’ 

‘ Gettin along as fine as silk, sir.’ 

* Well, we ar.’ 

* Had a pleasant trip, all things considered.’ 

* Well we have, but what’s the number of your berth ” 

‘Oh, I hav’nt got any berth, not here.’ 

* Aint you a cabin passenger ? 
© Oh, no, sir.’ 

‘ Are you a steerage passenger ” 

‘ Oh, no sir.” 

* Then what the blazes are yer” 

‘Why don’t you know, sir, I’m Captain of the ship.’ 

‘Yeare? then Captain, thisis the cabin, and ef ye don’t clear out of 
, and go for’ard, and tend to your own bisness, [ll hey you tarred and 
athered when we git to Orleans. 

I tell ye, Majer, I walked off, and I never see that chap but what I ask 
im to fire up. 





POETRY. 
AN OLD FRIEND IN SUNDAY GO-TO-MEETINGS. 
‘ My countryman, and yet I know him not.’—Macovvurr. 
*T was on a plevsant summer’s day, 
In the bright month of June, 
The blithe bird sang on every spray, 
Flowers shed their sweet perfume. 


The sun rich floods of living light 
Poured down from early morn, 

On grassy dell and mountain height, 
And fields of waving corn. 


Down in a meadow, where the grass 
Low hung its heavy head, 

Doomed by the mower’s hand at last 
To fall, its short life sped. 


A gentle brooklet tripped along, 
All full of life and glee, 

As merry chimes its silv’ry song, 
It hastens to’ard the sea. 


As full of freaks and fancies gay 
As maid of sweet sixteen, 

Now flirting by its banks of flowers 
Till out of breath, | ween. 


It rests awhile in some deep cove, 
Then, tired of such dull form, 
It dashes out again to rove, 
A frolic new begun. 


A sportsman stood upon the brink, 
With ready gun in hand: 

He heard the pebbles silvery clink, 
He saw the silv’ry sand. 


A dom, hard-hearted man, [ ween, 
Joyless—unmoved—unstirred 

By the bright brook-trout’s golden sheen, 
Or song of happy bird. 


A rustle in the rank green grass, 
A rustle by the brook, 

The deadly tube is raised at last, 
A deadly aim he took. 


Alas! alas! thou wretched man, 
Alas! and lack aday, 

Roger, thy pet, thy only swine, 

His life thou’st ta’en away. 


Well may’st thou wring thy bloodstained hand 
And mourn; but all too late, 

And in heart-broken' tones, poor man, 
Wail his untimely fate. 


‘ Roger, oh Roger, darlint dear, 
Roger, ohspake tome! = 
Alas! he’s gone’—then to his aid 

Come, stern philosophy. 


‘°Twas Roger Bacon first,’ said he, 
‘ Guapowther was a makin, 

But now the thing is changed, I see— 
Powther’s made Roger—bacon.’ 








HONORS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Ata meetin of cullud pussuns held at Mistur Coxes Selek Coatery, it 
“Tesolbed, upon de moshun of Mistur Sam Jonsin, dat— 

Whereas, neberdeless, and in considerashun ob de mentle and fizikle 
tude ob Master Joun Van Buren, and for de support lent by him to 
" “Suse ob sufferin brack humanity, dat he be hereater knowd to our an- 
sta and posterity bose in by-gone edges and futur ginerashuns 83 

’ ‘POMPEY’S PILLER,’ 

may his shadder neber be nothin shorter. 





read—Generally heavy. Crackers, however, go off lively. 

Beeswax—Sticks terribly, especially Old Beeswax. 

Bark—Since the passing of the late Corporation dog-day law, there has 
been a visible diminution in our supply of bark. No demand, however, 
exists for our present scanty stock. 

Bristles—We perceive in Washington a great rise in this article. 

Cotton—Declined, since the arrival of the Fashion announced no Bus- 
tle in the Paris market. 

Cotton Bagging—Rather dull. Gunny bags, manufactured, we pre- 
sume, from gun-cotton, go off with ease. 

Domestics—Good domestics in great request, but very scarce. 

Shirtings—Shirtings have gone off very lively since the present party 
spirit has been so warm, and this has created a great inquiry for washer- 
women. A general dullness, however, has been borrowed from Lent, and 
we quote among the uppers, 1 shirting and 2 dickyings as a week’s sup- 
ply. 

Soft Soap is rapidly declining, in consequence. 

Drugs—Generally speaking, drugs are drugs. 

Gums—Some transactions ; a large quantity in hand by the Dentists. 

Gin-sling—In demand at the Free and Easy’s. 

Quicksilver—Small quantities only to be found in the house of spend- 
thrifts. 

Dye Wood—In great request for the coffin makers. 

Fish—Market very dry. 

Furs.— Goat Mexican- Much sought after by citizen soldiers, espe- 
cially the goatee description. 

Red Fox—Much depreciated. 

Racoon—We notice another remarkable rise in this article. 

Wolfe’s Tales—Very dull; offered freely on change, but none taken. 

Hops—Very lively ; the Sirocco, Whale and Daughter, and other fayo- 
rite brands, go off freely. 

lvory—Large quantities exhibited among the colored dealers, upon re- 
ceipt of the news of the Boston Anti-slavery proceedings. 

Seeds—Clover—We notice extensive transactions in clover, owing to 
the large number of copartnerships for life that have recently taken 
place. 

Whalebone—It gives us pleasure to notice an extensive transaction’ in 
this line by Mr. Barnum, who has boned an entire whale. 

W’00l—Pulled wool can be obtained in quantities and at low rates in 
Washington and at the Irish weddings. 

Stocks—French ties active, bonds dull, cravats depressed. 








MARINE LIST, 
Sun rises 101-2 o'clock. 
ARRIVED. 

Ship Constitution, Cuay, in ballast; had a long and tempestuous pas- 

sage, and vessel in great danger several times. Reports the entire loss of 

sloop Freesoi/, Capt. Van Buren, loaded with lumber, Boston notions, 

and North River cabbages, upon the Buffalo Platform rocks. All hands 

lost. Also the probable wreck of the clipper built brig /Vulliyfcation, 

Foote, Master, consigned to Calhoun & Co. ; when last seen, she was making 
water very fast. 


High tide 111-2 P. M. 


CLEARED. 

The Vews Boy, Wess, Master, for Berlin and a market. This vessel 
went to sea without her papers, being blown off by a violent gale. In con- 
sequence of the importance of her cargo, a Government vessel ‘will be 
despatched in quest of her. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ Father of a Family.—It gives us great pleasure to publish your let- 
ter :— 

‘ Dear Gentlemen—I am father of a family, and wish to address you 
upon a subject that lies very near my heart. 

‘My wife and my little ones and I hyve been much amused by the funny 
stories in that laughable paper, the Journal of Commerce, and now I hear 
that those nasty lawyer chaps want to get the editor to publish the Calen- 
dar, and to leave out all the nice jokes to make room for it. 

‘ Now I say, gentlemen, I wish they’d mind their own concerns, and not 


meddle with other folks’; and if I was a subscriber—which I ain’t, for I | 
' borrow it every day from a lawyer’s shop overhead—I’d make a fuss about | 


| it—J would. 
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‘ All I’ve got to say in conclusion is, if them lawyers and merchants 
want to know about them stupid law cases, let ’em go and take the ‘ Tri- 
bune’ or ‘ Herald,’ or some other good-for-nothing dull paper that pub- 
lishes what they want.’ 

‘ Tapistry."—My very dear sir, we fear you are not well versed in the 


Scriptures, that you can’t read, your eyes are bad, or you have mislaid | 


your specs—there is no such thing as ‘ the wicked flourishing like green 
baize ; and you are at liberty to tell your informant that we say so. 

‘ Medicus.’—We do not know how your system will answer with white 
patients, but we do know that with the negroes it would be fatal, for one 
emetic always carries the black vomit. 

‘James Spark.’—As your ‘first perduckshun’ is rather curt we pub- 
lish it. Try again, and endeavor to acquire a more correct style, and more 
polished diction. 


of the late Dr. Webster. 
TO MARY. 
Dere Miss ure ise is awful blew 
I’me powerfull deep in hove with you 
But sorter skeared to tell you on it 
And so I thought I’de rite a sonnit. 


James SPARK. 
VOICES FROM THE SANCTUM. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Journal of Commerce.—This very respectable old lady has grown 
rather too fast lately, and in consequence become, we fear, rather weakly 
—which is bad for a daily. A very reserved, straight-faced, proudish 
thing she used to be, but somehow a partial relaxation has taken place. 
Perchance the widow is seeking a new husband, and putting on airs to 
catch one. We never read her now without inevitably raising one hand 
to our hat, as the mortal remains of some venerable joke meet our eye. 

A curious affair occurred the other night. We heard a rustling in a 
closet, and carefully opening the door, discovered that a file of very anti- 
quated almanacs had descended from an upper shelf, and the old-fashioned 
queer stories in them were shaking hands with, and greeting warmly their 
dear friends among a file of Journals deposited below. Our wife says we 


We would recommend the use of an elementary work | 
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| were dreaming—we know better. Oné of thé Journal's contributors. not 
| Satisfied with dosing the readers with small extracts from Mrs. Barbauld, 
very thinly diluted, must needs the other day announce pompously his 
claim to authorship, and so assist nature in making a complete Judy of 
himself. 

The Express.—We acknowledge the receipt of this deadly-lively, Dom- 
by-in-dirty-clothes looking affair. And yet are we inclined to like him 
for the sake of his eldest son, a pleasant, chatty little fellow, without any 
particular opinions of his own, but telling what every body else says. 

A sad blundering dog he is, too—getting hold of everything tail-fore- 
most, stumbling over every word of more than three syllables, and falling 
plump when he meets a sesquipedalian. A very dirty face the little fellow 
usually has, and if he had not so many stories to tell, we fear he would 
not be admitted into the society he is. Then there is a tribe of younger 
brothers that come tumbling out to play every afternoon, one after the 
other, and all looking, acting, and talkifig so much alike, that we are some- 
times tempted to believe them of one birth. 

A host of other Buncombe prints are before us, which we have but 
scant time to notice. There is the Tribune par example, with all the isms 
in the calendar except the rheumatism. There isthe great reformer of 
Nassau-street, troubled with such an obliquity of vision that it is on all 
sides of every question atonce. At present it isin high dudgeon with 
the administration—blowing up the Custom House because it cannot turn 
the White House into a Custom House for itself—and rating away at our 
postal arrangements, when the only mails it wants are black ones. Then 
there is the Mirror—but stop—that little fellow is so free with his fist, 
strikes back so smartly, and has such a nemo-me-impune-laossit air about 
him, that, upon the whole, we perhaps were wiser to consult Falstaff’s 
opinion concerning valor and discretion. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE G. D.C. F, AND P. B, CLUB OF 8, B. 

Ata stated meeting of the Club held at 0. B. Hall, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, upon the motion of Felix 
O'Kelly, Esq. 

Whereas, the proceedings of our opening fall meeting have not yet 
been published, having been reserved for the expected Trumpet Blast of 
Freedom, and whereas the said Trumpet Blast of Freedom is to be is- 
sued on Saturday, the 23 February, 

Resolved, That we cause a regularly certified copy of said proceedings 
to be duly published in the said Trumpet Blast of Freedom, and that the 
thanks of this Cus are hereby respectfully tendered to the Eprrors of 
the aforesaid Trumpet Blast of Freedom, for their generous interest ma- 
nifested in, and their paternal and fostering care over our juvenile and 
interesting association. 


Fowt, Pres. Attest, 


KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTs that on the regular opening Fall 
Meeting of the G. D. C. F. and P. B. Club of 8S. B., the following proceed - 
ings were had. 

Upon the motion of Parent Buiack, Esq., J. Fow1, Esq., was duly 
elected President, and N. Poppy, Esq., Secretary. 

The Carrarn then having drawn his hat firmly over his brow, proceed- 
ed to address the meeting as follows :— 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Jury—It having been the custom, 
from time immemorial, that the orator, in addressing the guests present at 
any public dinner, supper or festival, should commence by giving his 
opinion upon all the leading topics of the day, the prevailing political hob- 
bies—Wilmot Provisoism, Bentonism, Calhounism, and all of the other 
isms—to descant upon the affairs of Europe, and the pleasant condition of 
the war between young Mr. S. P. and old Doctor Jacob Townsend, with a 
general squinting at all imaginable subjects, in all quarters and corners of 
the Globe; permit me, therefore, to open antiquo more. 

In convoking for the first time, after so long a recess, as important a bo- 
dy as this Club, it is a duty you owe to yourselves, your wives and chil- 
dren, and to the community in general, to take a retrospective glance at 
what has occurred, a sharp look at what is going on, and a prospective 
squint at what is about to happen; in fine, touse a democratic idiom, to 
keep both eyes skinned, as you enter upon your momentous duties. 

The affairs of Europe are in rather an unsettled condition. CLuss have 
certainly been trumps there (which must be cheering news to CLuss here) ; 
spades probably will be, and in California diamonds have turned up [im- 
mense cheering]. 

The abominable Austrian Empire has triumphed [groans] by Justrian 
Empire. Ihave no allusion to Mr. Kaler’s very respectable oyster-ean 
dominion [hear hear]; the Hungery people have been driven to Turkey 
and Greece; in fact, strong symptoms are exhibited of their having been 
—being at this present time—and being about to be, a pretty particularly 
considerably general row. ; 

Turn your eyes homeward, and the prospect is anything but gratifying. 
Oyster sellers have closed their cellars, the fish itself has remained shut 
up in its shell, refusing to shell out; which for a shell-fish is decidedly 
selfish, but as to sell fish has been impossible, perhaps they were ex- 
cusable. 

People have gone about with countenances which would not have dis- 
graced the anxious seat, looking as if a fifty-six had been hitched to their 
chin to pull their faces down. 

‘Under these circumstances the club expects every man to do his duty.’ 

[ Three cheers, and one stool at the head of a refractory waiter, were 
then given). 

The President now proceeded to read the following letter from Jouwn 
Smiru, Esq. 

Mr. President and members of the Club.— Gentlemen—For not atten- 
ding in accordance with your pressing, pointed, precise and polite invita- 
tion, I could give you a thousand reasons—sound and good—but time be- 
| ing rather short, candles ditto, pen bad, ink thick, and paper thin, a few 
must suffice. 
lst—According to the best information I have been able to obtain from 
reliable sources, it would be rather dangerous. 

2nd—I am informed—to mis-quote our old couplet—that 
He who would join your club, two things must do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 

| Although I have neither spare time to watch a watch, or a watch to watch 

my spare time, yet I have lately obtained a limited discount of one dol- 
_ lar and fifty cents, and do not wish to place temptation in your way. 

38d—Having a severe cold in my head, I should be obliged to bring 

handkerchief, which, as I am rather absent minded, I might forget to take 
away withme. N.B.—I am prepared to back my nose to run either 
| against that of any gentlemanin the club, or against time. Cetera de- 
| sunt, which being freely rendered, implies that the rest of the reasons are 
decent. 

Permit me in conclusion to offer as a toast, ‘ The great unwhipped ! May 
he meet with his deserts, his xose be used as a perpetual stopple for one 
of his own assafetida jars, his throat serve as a funnel, through which 
to pour all of his odorous and odious mixtures, his stomach into a locomo- 
tive apothecary’s shop, containing all the drugs that at present decorate 
his shelves, his mouth be a pill box well filled, his tengue a spatula, to 
dig out salves, and spread sticking plasters, and his legs a pair of double 
extra-horse-power-self-acting pestles, which would be mortar-fying te 
their feelings. 

Music—Go to the d—I and shake yourself. 

This toast was drank with unbounded applause, and succeeded by ma- 
ny others of which only are recorded— 

By the Captain—True perpetual motion, ‘The Universal Yankee Na- 


tion.’ 
Musie—Yankee Doodle. 


Poppy, Secty. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 








By the Tiler—The rock of Plymouth, the first rock of the cradle of 
American Liberty. 
Music—Rock the cradle, Lucy. 
After indulging in the flow of reason and the feast of soul until a late 
hour, the club adjourned. 


BILL OF FARE. 
SOUPS. 
Bouillon aux huitre. Oyster soup. 
MEATS, &c. 
Canard a la Poor House. 
Huitres Fritte. . 
Ognons au naturel. Choux a la vinaigre. 
A magnificent Plaster of Paris 
VASE, 
magnanimously loaned for the occasion by 
The Titer of the Civus. 
Pommes-de-terre au i Coucombres au 
maitre de cuisine. black pepper. — 
Jam von fritre aux ceufs, Huitres grille. 
Etuitres au Kaler. 
Jambon fritte au jus. 
DESSERT. 
Sauce aux Cranberres. 
; Pain au boulange. 
Fromage au White Oak. 


Conserve-de-pommes 
a la cuisine. 
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ster boat, who has been borrowed for a 
ter, and was in precious humor. 


Sauce av Mare.or, from the thin Mate of an 


Biscuits. 
5 pot oi 
oS WINES. 
Draft Beer. Soda a la Sarsaparille. 
Cognac. . 
Pop au Ginger. Genevre. Champagne au Cider. 





Fow1, President. ay E&P 
Attest, 


Porry, Sec’y. 














AMUSEMENTS. 


BUNCOMBE THEATRE, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
GREAT ATTRACTION. 

The manager returns his grateful thanks for the kind forbearance of the 
ladies and gentlemen of Buncombe, from testifying their indignation at the 
unfortunate failure of the machinery of his new pieces, and now has the 
pleasure to announce their reproduction, under circumstances which pre- 
clude a failure. 

Will be produced in a few days, 
THE SERIO-COMICO, TRAGIC COMEDIETTA, entitled 


THE TORPEDO, 


oR, 
A GENERAL BLOW UP AND SAVE THE PIECES. 


Principal Characters. 
Old Fence, an extensive dealer in Jewelry. 
Young Fence, an apprentice. 
Fagin, behind the scenes—not seen, but felt. 
The Ogree, an unfortunate pigeon about to be plucked. 
Christopher Columbus, a news-boy great at discovery. 
Paul Pry, a star. 
Quirk, an Egyptian Lawyer, ver y like Solomon in one 
respect, and the victim. 
Gammon and Snap, Egyptian Lawyers. 


Principal Scenes. 

Ist. Old Drury Lane. 2d. External view of Quirk’s Residence. 34d. 
Magic box. 4th. Interior of Quirk’s Residence, and terrific explosion, but 
nobody hurt. 5th. Meeting of conspirators in a Porter-house, with a 
view of the bar in the anti-room, and rea/ /iguor in the decanters. 6th. 
Arrest of Old and Young Fence. 7th. Egyptian Hall by candlelight. 

To be succeeded by 


THE POPULAR FARCE, 
A NEW SYSTEM, or THE DARK ENTRY, 


General Arlington A Mormon hero. 

The Ogree An unfortunate pigeon. 

Mr. Nobody Who does all the mischief. 

Count Snooks Landlord of the Uproar Hotel, about to be 
swindled of a bill. 


To conclude with the farce of 
THE WRONG BOX, or THE CHANGED LETTER. 
Old Fence gx The same as above. 
Lord Mansfield A stern and upright Magistrate. 


—o 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

SECOND-HAND COPY OF JOE MILLER, and also a full account of 

the Irishman who swallowed a straddle-bug. Also, of the party 
who endeavored to pick the moon out of the water, under the mistaken 
idea that it was a verdant cheese. Also, of the shooting party who could 
not count their numbers correctly—as they called two brothers but one— 
and resorted to an original and sentimental mode of arriving at a correct 
result. And any other extremely antiquated jests that may be suitable 
for our columns. Apply to THE JouRNAL, 


‘A FINE OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN,’ 
Tee. doubtless exclaimed, or probably holler’d ere he dared the 
hollow. That business of his near the Capitoline was in a capital line, 
and when in horse style he plunged into the hostile gulf, he earned im- 
mortality and so has 











DR. SETH P. JINKS, 
who is the sole proprietor and discoverer, besides being the inventor of 
that most inestimable of blessings ever showered down upon man, 

JENKS’ COMPOUND SYRUP OF PIG TAILS, 
A remedy for all the ills of life, and the best and only article for curl- 
ing hair. To opera singers it is particularly recommended ; by taking a 
pull at the bottle they will be enabled to squeal several notes higher, and 
put in many extra flourishes. 

ZS Prepared to suit all ages and sexes ; for the ladies the article is 
manufactured from feminine porkers ; and for children, from those who 
have but just attained the era of roast-pig-dom. 

N. B.—A spurious and counterfeit article is made by certain individu- 
als, who have engaged the use of the name of a person calling himself 
old Dr. Jenks, and the community are hereby warned against the im- ! 
position. 


OLD DR. JENKS, THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF JENKS’ 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF PIGTAILS. 
LD Dr. — 4 in yo re of life; the snows of 80 winters— 
more or less—have left a white tinge upon his flowi 7 
wheels of time have rubbed every individual hair away. Pires tenst 
‘ The ice was thin and they fell in, the rest they ran away.’ 

Old Dr. Jenks’ Original Compound Syrup of Pigtails, cures Chronic 
Rheumatism, and acute Diarrhwa, Drowning, Chilblains and Childbirth 
Scrofula, Broken Limbs and bad Headaches, or opens the Blood and 
Purifies the Pores, removes every disease in the known world, and by 
bringing up children upon it, instead of pap and mother’s milk, it is caleu- 
1 by the best authorities that they stand a fair chance of living for 
ever, Old Dr. Jenks’ Compound Syrup of Pigtails, like the inventor, has 
improved by age. But the counterfeit affair put up by young Mr 8. P 
Jenks, who studied upon the Canal and graduated upon the Rail Road is 
@ noisy troublesome article, that is always going off. ; 

py — — —— 7 all the principal druggists in Buncombe. 

. B. uire for the octor’s preparation, an 
out for his Seal we ibtertocoacet 
THE QUESTION SETTLED, AND THE OLD DOCTOR VINDICATED. 

The undersigned Druggists and Chemists, in the city of Buncombe, 
hereby certify that they have relinquished the sale of young Mr, S. P. 
Jenks’ Syrup of Pigtails, as it has given so much dissatisfaction to their 











customers and trouble to themselves ; and moreover, the bottles are never 
quiet, but always upon a burst. 

Old Dr. Jenks’ preparation, on the contrary, is an exceeding quiet and 
well-behaved medicine, and the only objection we have to it is, that since 
~ introduction it has taken the place and precluded the sale of all other 

rugs. 
Smith, Brown and Thomson, 17 Squint Alley. 
Brown, Smith and Thomson, cor. Bull’s Head and Battery. 
Thomson, Brown and Smith, 1492 Corkscrew St. 
Smith, Thomson and Brown, 76 Public Row. 
Brown, Thomson and Smith, 17 Gimcrack Square. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 
TE Editors consider it to be their duty to make a palpable and direct 
attack upon ‘ folly,’ shooting at it either ‘ sitting’ or ‘flying.’ Coute 
qui coute. 

P. 8. The Devil—at our elbow—impudently suggests, that unless 
we are very careful with our guns we shall be forced to record, under the 
~ of Dreadful Accidents, some calamity in the shooting line to our- 
selves. 


HE TRUMPET BLAST OF FREEDOM will be published regularly 
every once in a while, if not oftener, and extras issued upon all im- 
rtant occasions, to which our subscribers will be entitled—upon pay- 
ing for them. 
Terms, Five Dollars per year, payable either in cash or in advance. 
j= Any person who will obtain a subscriber for our paper, and for- 
ward us, post-paid, five dollars, in current bills, shall be entitled to our 
thanks for his exertions in our behalf. 
jes 7& All papers copying this advertisement, and giving us a fa- 
vorable notice, shall be reasonably puffed in return. 
CODFISH & POTATOES. 
SOLOMON CENTRE. 
JEREMIAH WIGGLES. 








EEE 


ORIGINAL ACROSTIC. 


Well, Porrer, another fast year has gone by, 
In peace let it rest, while another you try: 

Look out for the horses and give us the time— 

Long Island and Cambridge are yet in their prime. 
It would be well to stir up the elephant trail ; 

A number are missing—where’s Bushman and Vale? 
Many more I could name that I know are alive, 
Though the former is off in the Diggings to thrive. 
‘P.,’ in London, is one of ’em, always in time; 
On hand at the theatres to note all who shine. 
Rest assured he is well posted up on the stage ; 
The friend of the Drama deserves the first page. 
Enclose to the ‘ Docteur’ a new Beebe hat, 

tim wide, that the bricks may not crush it in flat. 

‘ Enfant’ is another, quite up to the times, 
Drawing forth aha! ha! at whatever he signs. 
If the ‘ Spirit’s’ well fed, there’s no fear of a baulk ; 
Thanks, thanks to her driver, the ‘ Tall Son of York.’ 
O’er the course of the world, put against who you will 
Run, even with ‘ Bells,’ I would bet high on Bill. 
Success to the ‘ Spirit’; another new year 

















Proudly opens before thee, thou friend of good cheer. 

I have read and re-read thee from earliest birth, 

Racking pains though it gave me, so well filled with mirth. 

I have studied the races, and dreamed of the course, 

Till in fancy I’ve woke up a two forty horse. 

On Sunday stretched out with the greatest of ease, 

Feet cocked on the back of a chair, while the knees 

Taking lodgings in air, most contented I stay, 

Having thee for companion, to wile off the day ; 

Each page as I finish I turn with a sigh, 

Take a pull at the bottle (which never runs dry), 

Imbibing in both what at ‘ Frank’s’ they would call 

Mixing champagne and brandy, which 7s rather tall, 

Each page thus | ponder as long as ’tis light ; 

So long that I sometimes have dropped asleep tight. 
New Beprorp, 2 mo. 14th, 1850. 


P. J.C, 





‘BIG ABEL’ vs. ‘LITTLE MANHATTAN,’ 

It would be difficult to find a more quiet and retired place than the 
Sulphur Spring at M The hotel is large and commodious, and never 
uncomfortably crowded—at the time I write of there may have been at 
the ‘ Pavilion’ an hundred persons, all told, principally ladies; and these 
ladies, though daughters of the frozen North, were themselves fair and 
warm as the summer sun. 

There was here none of the ridiculous formality and etiquette of fash- 
ionable watering places. We formed a rather extensive kind of ‘ family 
circle,’ each and all feeling it both a duty and a pleasure to contribute 
their mite to the fund of general amusement. 

I here met young R——, a lively and most agreeable person, witty and 
intelligent, but exceedingly slight, and small of stature, a/most a dwarf, 
a real little pocket Adonis, and a most decided pet of the ladies, as was , 
his antithesis Tom B , Who stood six feet and I don’t know how ma- | 
ny inches in his stockings; a broad, heavy, coarse-built fellow, strong as | 
a lion, proud of his strength, which, with the exception of his good na- 
ture, was all he had to be proud of. If he had a failing, (more particu- 
larly a failing,).than any other in his catalogue, it was his sovereign con- 
tempt for any one not possessed of physical strength. 

R-—, of course, met no favor in his eyes, weak, small, and delicate as 
he appeared. 

One evening after supper the conversation turned on feats of strength ; 
Tom B—— held chairs out at arms’ length, bent pokers over his arm, 
took with apparent ease, one after the other, such heavy whiskey toddies 
as few ordinary men could lift, glorified himself and other Sampsons until 
he reached a pitch of genuine excitement. 

‘ Why, Tom,’ quietly observed R——, ‘ a great frame is not always in- 
dicative of great strength, neither does a slight one indicate the reverse ; 
I am very small and very slender, yet I will bet you supper and cham- 
pagne for the party, that I can carry you from the Pavilion to the Spring 
and back without putting you down.’ 

‘Carry me! 

‘Yes! carry you.’ 

‘Nonsense! my weight will crush you.’ 

* Well, well, that’s my look out; will you bet the supper ” 

‘Supper! yes, fifty suppers! why, you little cherub, I weigh nearly 
200 pounds; do you dare to think that you can carry me from this Pavil- 
ioB to the Spring and back without putting me down ” 

‘ That is what I offer to do, but you are to use no unfair means to pre- 
vent, no dragging of your legs, or anything of that sort.’ 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘I am to carry you to the Spring and back again without putting you 
down, that’s the bet.’ 

‘ That’s it, it is a bet, a nice investment for your surplus capital ’ 

All doubted R.’s ability to accomplish the feat, yet, from his determined 
manner, some were induced to back him; still bets were freely offered at 
two to one against him, Tom B. being among the most extensive opera- 
tors. 

It was an incident in the quiet routine of our household. The young 
gentlemen told it to the young ladies; the young ladies thought it would 
be capital fun, but they were afraid poor dear little R. would strain him- 
self. 

‘R. says he will do it if he breaks a blood vessel.’ 

‘ Oh, shocking 

The excitement increases, and many pair of gloves, handkerchiefs, and 
bouquets, were staked upon the result. Next morning R. did not make 
his appearance at breakfast, and it was whispered that he had sat up all 
night making his will, and practising with dumb bells. 

At length the clock strikes twelve, the hour appointed for the perform- 
ance; all is bustle, confusion and excitement, not only the Piazzas and 
Balconies, but the entire road from the Pavilion to the Spring was lined 
with ladies; on every side their little sun-shades glanced in the sunbeams, 











and their light summer scarfs waved to the breeze. 


Feb. 23, 


And now, amid breathless silence, step forth from the hall of the Payi)- 
ion, the observed of all observers, the Dwarf and the Giant. 

Expectation is on tip-toe, the excitement is intense, when suddenly the 
musical voice of R. breaking the solemn stillness, is heard to exclaim— 

‘ Strip ? 

‘What? says the Giant. 

‘Strip! repeated R. 

‘ What the devil do you mean” 

‘Why, exactly what I say—strip, come, hurry, don’t disappoint the la. 
dies. 

‘ You don’t mean undress !” 

«Yes I do; I wagered to carry you, you are heavy enough in all con. 
science, I’m not going to burden myself with an extra fifty pounds of cloth. 
ing. 

“You don’t pretend that you were to carry me without my clothes” 
almost shrieked the astonished Giant. 

‘I bet that I would carry you, and “‘ nothing else ;” wi// you get ready : 

‘Sold, oh! Jemima! and by such a Jittle devil! exclaimed Tom, and 
seizing R. by the waistband of his trowsers, he rushed, amid shouts of 
laughter and waving of handkerchiefs, into the Bar-room, deposited R. 





upon the counter, called for brandy smashers all round, and ordered sup- |__ 


per at nine precisely. Bucxsnor. * 





A ‘ SCREED’ FROM AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 

Beloved Spirit.—It is long since we have communed together, and my 
goose quill (No. 80, opaque,) has almost forgotten the trick which I taught 
it, years ago, of gossiping with you, semi-occasionally. It works now, in 
harness, and is somewhat out of condition for a sharp burst with the high 
conditioned tits to whose string it once belonged, still, I hope that it may 
not be ruled off, and if it should even make a losing race, I trust to the 
good nature of the judges and the club for ‘a little charity,’ in consider- 
ation of the best intentions and previous performances. 

How is the ‘ Spirit > Has the ‘ Tall Son’ got his growth? Does Mr 
R. still continue to take his beef and ‘ arf ’n’arf’ at the ‘ Saracen’s Head, 
and sing the touching ditty of ‘ A frog he would,’ with his usual empha. 
sis and discretion ? Does Mason affect hurdle races, and Dick, the ubi. 
quitous, yet traverse his lengthened route, carrying joy and gladness 
weekly, to the hundreds whose eyes watch his coming, and grow brighter 
when he comes? Or have these passed way, and others supplied the pla. 
ces they have left vacant? Ah! me! How temporado mutantur! 

With the old party, who daily made the walls of the sanctum echo with 





ur 


their honest laughter, how roughly have a few years dealt. Death and 


absence have changed the complexion of those morning lounges and posi! 
prandial siestas, and the names of many, once first on parade, have been 
crased from the muster roll of earth forever. Others of that ‘ immor- 
tal section’ toil amid the sands of California, in quest of gold ; some bat. 
tle the storm god in his ocean haunts; some pine beneath the burning su: 
of Africa, and some breast the snows of Oregon; but all sigh for the quie’ 
enjoyments of the old rendezvous, and the good cheer of Frank’s hospita 
ble caravansery. And while we stop to drop a tear for those who wil 
never re-visit the old haunts, let us hope that those still of earth may 
long be spared to enjoy the perennial pleasures of that loved spot. 


Perhaps you may deem this maudlin, but of all my memories there ar 
none dearer to me than those which carry me back to the old ‘ Spiri: 
times, and the recollection always comes to me tinctured with something 
of sadness. 

We have had the pleasure, on several occasions of entertaining and be 
ing entertained by, our old friend, Frank Forester, who has paid us some 
long and grateful visits within ayear. He has probably given you the 
particulars ere this. He has many friends here, andI am glad to be- 
lieve, carried away with him no unkind feelings towards the ‘ bisons 
We look forward with anxiety to the time when we shall be able to greet 
you and him together as our guests. We are’umble, as Uriah Heep says 
very ’umble, but we promise you to do the best wecan by you. Wouli 
that you were here now, for we have a foot of snow, and gaiety predom 
inates. There would be a ‘ waking’ time if the Tall Son would consen 
to tool some of our fast ones over the road, and we have fast ones, t¢ 
you can bet your life! 

Fred Emmons, of whom you have heard many a good thing, is about 
leave for California. He leaves behind him the most extensive assortmen: 
of funniments said and done, ever perpetrated by any man since the day: 
of Hook. San Francisco will greet him with open arms, and if they ca: 
find anything sufficiently valuable, gold being of no account, will yote 
him the freedom of the city in some sort of a box. 


You may recollect that some time last year, a certain Governor Slade 
overwhelmed with the idea that the Far West is not far advanced beyont 
the ‘ rudimens’ of education, gathered together a lot of school ma’ma: 
and started with them, like a string of thorough-breds or a drove of cat 
tle, intending to distribute them through the benighted regions beyon 
civilization, there to instruct the young idea in the elements of shooting 
The singular cargo arrived here, one morning, on board a nondescripi 
sort of canal boat, which had beena liner, but was then fitted up wit 
some‘extra pains, and from the fact that it boasted a cracked piano an 
two jangling imitations of a guitar and violin, was christened the ‘ Mu 
sician.’ Fred was at that time a genteel solicitor, and in the exercise ¢! 
his craft, went on board the boat to represent the superiSr advantages ot 
the steamer for which he had the temporary agency, with a view to secur¢ 





the passengers. 

Our bland solicitor was at once conducted to the presence of the quee! 
bee of the hive, whom he represents as anything but asylph. She we: 
remarkably long, remarkably thin, unpleasantly angular, and had a hair; 
wart on her chin, blue spectacles on her nose, a short waisted, blac 
bombazine gown on her back, short black mits on her bony hands, an¢ 
red morocco slippers on her feet, which latter members seemed, from th 
little knobs all over them, to be afflicted with bunions. Taking a sma! 
grammar in her hand, asa gentleman usher would his rod or a marsh 
his baton, in token of being invested with official dignity, this eurious! 
preserved specimen of the antique requested Fred to step on deck, witt 
a view to conference. As they reached the deck, Fred remarked that)’ 
was a warm morning. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ replied the school marm, ‘ your climate is delightful. Ob- 
serve, if you please, the slight mist, or perhapsI may say, fog, whic! 
hovers so delightfully over the water. See how it lifts above the placic 
and glassy surface, and now catching the rays of the early morning sup 


‘Yesmarm. A poet might suggest that the morning had a tendency 
to sw—— perspire.’ 

‘ He, he! a very pretty simile, indeed. It has a sudorific appearance 
truly. Notice now the faint outline of that boat as it is indistinctly vir 
ble through the vapory haze. Does it not remind you of Venice and ti. 
Goudolas ” 

‘ Quite, marm. That boat, marm, isone of a numerous class of craft 
known as scows, familiarly as square-toed packets ; sometimes, imprope: 


throws them back in tints of softened color.’ 


4 





ly and with almost a trace of vulgarity, bull-heads.’ 
‘ Ah! how happy are these primitive people in suggesting names for ob 


jects, which are drawn from familiar life. Education will do much for 


them, Mr. Emmons. Like this damp atmosphere, which is intended by 
nature to bring forth plants and further their growth, education will—ab 
—as I may say—— 

‘ Yes marm; will have a tendency to develope the green shoots of ve- 
getation in these ignorant persons’ minds. Is that your idea marm ” 

‘Qh! quite! pray, Mr. Emmons, where were you educated ” 

‘At Salt P’int,marm,’ replied Fred, and made a break for the tow- 
path He says he would have liked to continue the conversation, but the 
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lady had a little too much carved work in her countenance to make it in- 
teresting. , 

But lL have bored you sufficiently. In the hope of seeing you before 
many more months, I remain, as ever, my dear ‘ Spirit, 


Yours, truly, Donne Verrie Browne, Esq. 
Bisonvitue, Feb’ry 2, 1850. 





A LEAF FROM THE EARLY LIFE OF BILL scort. 
A RACE AND A GHOST sToRY. 

_ Bill Scott was an early crony of mine, we are about the same age, were 
near neighbors, and in many respects had the same tastes and habits. 
Ofttime have we together thundered over the stony hills and blooming 
fields in old Davidson, contending strenuously for the first honors ‘ at the 
death ; and though fast friends and at all times prepared to give each 
other ‘ aid and comfort’ in case of difficulty with others, we have often 
tried each other’s boyhood at fisticuffs, the best 6 in 11. But I didn’t be 
gin with the intention of telling a hunting story, or a fighting story 
either, but a ghost story. Now, Bill, as regarded human natur or horse 
flesh, was as bold and fearnought a boy, as was to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. He would knock a chip off the head of any boy if he could 
reach it, or back any 2 year old or mustang to be found; in a word, Bill 
was afraid of nothing but ghosts and things of that kidney. He believed 
every word in the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ and the ‘Three Spaniards,’ 
{about the only books he had ever read plum through), and would any 
time have taken his bible oath before a Squire that they were all straight 
along facts. By way of parenthesis, I must do Bill the justice to say, 
that this peculiarity of his was not owing to any natural imbecility of 
mind. But it was occasioned by the misfortune of his mother’s being in 
bad health, and having to put Bill to nurse in the hands of an Old Afri- 
can woman from the portion of Ebo, where no Yankee schoolmaster had 
«took up’ school before she left. She was of the double sighted, hocus 
pocus, branch of that tribe ; could see any distance, provided the night 
was very dark; and had seen more ghosts, devils, angels and hobgoblins, 
than four monkeys could shake a stick atin acoon’s age. She, of course, 
often regaled the ears of ‘ darlint massa Billy,’ with the sights she had 
seen, and fully impressed him with the belief that ghosts were as plenty 
even as blackberries in that briar country. When Bill would get into 
‘tantrums,’ the old nurse never needed any Godfrey’s cordial or paragar- 
ick to produce a state of quiet ; she had only to intimate the antipathy 
ghosts had for bad children, and Bill pulled up as short as a ram agin a 
gate post. As Bill grewin years and wisdom, the old lady learned him | 
her antidote against ghosts, and told him when in danger to say, 


‘Harum scareum gallemetum, 
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White soon made his appearance, and walked round Bill’s mare. 

‘ Hello, Bill; you don’t think you can beat Childress with that ere gras- 
sy hanimal.’ 

* Well,’ says Bill, ‘I ain’t going to do anythin’ else! Whar’s the roos- 
ter” Si 

‘ Alick’s got him, and the dust, too—all right.’ 

The ground was chosen; allthe boys, and niggers too, were judges. 
The word was given. 

Bill whipped from the jump, never looked back till he made the mile ; 
he then turned. Childers was about two hundred yards in the lurch, and 
takin timber free, and had evidently not inherited the speed of his great 
namesake. Joe was disposed to raise a row and save his rooster; he 
tried to get off on a technicality—that Bill had wrung in high blood on 
him, &c. But the judges were all ‘ agin him,’ and the rooster was handed 
over. 

The mare didn’t cool off well, and was evidently distressed. But Bill 
wasn’t; he fell to fishing. Bait was scarce and hard to get, cats were | 
cautious; but Bill hung on. He kept one eye on the sun, and one on the | 
earth. He sat as much ‘like Patience on a monument smiling at grief,’ as | 
a boy settin on a stump cussin at cat fish could. There—there was anib- | 
ble. Bill took in his western peeper, and fixed both on the cork; his 
whole energies were directed there—the fish teazed, he was shy. Bill 
huug over the old stump in breathless anxiety. He jerked, in anger and 
desperation, and, to his astonishment, secured a fine ‘ yaller belly,’ as he 
thought. Poor boy, it was*but the prelude of a multitude of trials. Up- 
on walking out about sixty feet—for he had thrown him as far as possi- 
sible—(to take a bond of Fate), he found not a ‘yaller belly,’ nor a 
‘perch,’ nor ‘ trout,’ but a turtle! one of those hold-on-till-it-thunders 
fellows, with a back something harder than old Alick’s mill stones. 

Here was a fix ; it was late, his hook in the turtle’s mouth; how was he 
to get it out? it wouldn’t do to finger about his mouth, and he couldn’t 
think of leaving the hook; he had walked two miles the day before to a 
blacksmith’s shop to have it made, and was warranted. Old Alick came 
to his relief. The animal was decapitated, his countenance split, and the 
hook came out unscathed. Bill’s heart bounded with joy. Poor boy, thy 
joys are thy curses. The day was fine, the brilliant equipage of Phoebus 
had ran its diurnal course, and withdrawn from the vision of Bill and 
the rest of the boys on that creek. Twilight had drawn its gossamer veil, 
and all nature was resting in its quiet and soothing shades, except Bill, 
it did not quiet or soothe him, his mind was not ‘in the Highlands a | 
ehasin o’ deer,’ but was busy with the dangers that beset his homeward | 
path. He recollected something said in the Bible about honoring and | 
obeying parents. He was thinking it was wrong to have stopped in the 

















Borum scorum dogem eatum.’ 

It was owing entirely to this talisman that Bill ever attained any size 
at all, and as it was, by his frequent frights, he was cheated of several | 
degrees of his natural longitude. Bill’s dad was a solid, matter of fact, | 


grave yard and drinking to them old fellows. However, he had his bag 
put on, called for his chicken, tied him by the legssecurely to the saddle- 
bow, wrapped his hook and line securely round his fishing rod, cut a good 
hickory and started. 


phlegmatic old fellow, as sceptical as Bill was credulous ; as slow to be-| The Archie was pretty stiff at first, but soon warmed up, and was as 


lieve in any thing he couldn’t see, taste or feel, as the doubting Thomas. 
He had been through the great shakes of 1811, when every body ‘ gin in’ | 
that the world was coming to an ‘eend.’ He had been through the ‘ jerk’: 
excitement which in some portions of Tennessee and Kentucky had pre- | 
vailed to a great extent, and had sat on a gate post during the shower of 
stars, whistling Washington’s March, without calling up any of the fami- 
ly, and didn’t get into the straw at any of the revivalist meetings these af- 
fairs produced. He desired above all things to raise his children entire- 
ly free from any thing like superstition. Of course he had no sympathy 
for Bill, and tried all sorts of ways to break him. He would sometimes 
bribe, sometimes flog, and occasionally lecture, but it all wouldn’t do. If 
hired to go to an outhouse at night, Bill would certainly evade it ; he | 
would manage to have the errand performed by a negro boy and divide | 
fees. When ordered tosleep in adistant room by himself, he would start 
that way, but he would land in ‘ black mamma’s’ house and spend the} 
night. But to the story. 

Bill was the mill boy of the establishment, and every Saturday he had 
to go to Washington’s mill, four miles. One Saturday morning, early in 
the spring of , Bill was preparing for his usual trip, and as he crossed 
the yard to the crib, the ‘old ’un’ told him to ride a mule to mill, and 
that he mustn’t ride the Archie mare any more, and that he had better 
leave that fishing pole and he’d get back sooner. ‘ Yes sir,’ says Bill, 
adding, sotto solo ‘in a horn’— ride a mule, h—ll, and this the day ’m 
to ridea critter to mill and beat Jo White’s hoss, and bettin two anda 
half agin his dominicker rooster, that whips all the chickens at the mill, 
and the money up! can’t doit. Well, I reckon I can go out through the 
orchard, the old ’un can’t see that fur—cum back by the stable and tote 
my meal to the kitchen, and he won’t know what I rode—them’s ’em.’ 

Bill stuck to the fishing pole; old Alick, the miller, had told him there 
was ‘right smart o’ cats in the dam,’ and ‘ them yaller cats was some done 
up brown on old Alick’s fryin’ pan.’ So rough at a venture, he mounted 
the Archie mare, took a straight shoot, keeping the crib as nearly as possi- 
ble between him and danger, till he struck the orchard, and then tacked, 
to windward of a row of plum trees, then to the woods. 

A word more of the Archie mare. In those days the Archie was con- 
sidered heely ; old man Scott had given a big price for this mare. She 
had done her two miles in very good time, and was heavy from old Arab, 
for which old Scott was out a hundred and ten, but he considered it a 
spec; the Archie had the heels, and the Arab had the bottom. The old 
man was very fond of fine stock, though not a turfman, and thought ra- 
ther aleetle more of the mare and foal than he did of Bill; he knew in 
her condition Bill was a very unsafe hand to trust the mare with, and 








| nimble as ever. Before Bill reached the churoh, one of the neighborhood 


negroes had been down near the church to feed some hogs, and, as it was 
chilly, had brought a chunk of firealong. After feeding, he went in to the 
church put the fire in the fire-place, and threw some shavings on, put his 
basket (a very large one,) on his head, and went to dancing to keep warm. 
Just as the shavings flared up into a blaze Bill got opposite thedoor. He 
expected to see the Devil there, and he was not disappointed—his expecta- 
tions were fully realized. Bill gave the mare a smart crack—the first 


| jump the bag went, not so with Bill; he had taken a grasp on’ the mane, 


and stuck his heels in the mare’s sides, and if the devil had been there he 
would have had an ugly job dismounting him. He threw-his fishing-rod 
from him, not to be encumbered, the hook, (a respectable sized cutter,) 
took him in the rear, to the barb and upwards. He thought he was gone 
—he never thought of the hook, for he had made it, he thought, very se- 
curejin the line—his talisman flashed across his mind— Harum, scarum, 
calummetum’—ga-lang—(spang! spang! went the hickory,)—* Borum, 
scorum, dogem etum’—(Kao, kao, went the dominicker’—* Now I lay me 
down to sleep, Ll pray the Lord—Borum scorum dogem etum, harem—oh 
—h—l,’ (crack, crack,) ‘ga-lang.’ The hickory was a going in quick 
succession. Bill believed a good deal in ‘ harum scarum,’ but he was tak- 
ing all the chances, throwing in as much prayers as he knew, and 
now and then a little catechism. The mare didn’t need any hickory, for 
as Bill threw the pole she had caught the line and a big square-edged 
sinker, under her tail—the pole was rattling after her, and the dominick- 
er squalling, and she was putting down her biggest licks. [rather think 
she made better time than in the ‘ Virginny’ race she run, that old Scott 
talked so much about. Bill soon reached the paternal mansion; the fa- 
mily heard him some distance off, and run out in great terror to meet 
him. He-came tearing up atakiiling pace— Borum scorum callime- 
tum’ (Kao, kao,) ‘Honor thy father and—Harum scarum, dogem,’ 
(crack, crack,) ‘callimetum—now I lay me down’--the mare stopped 
short, Bill went over her head and fell on his—fish-hook, at the feet of his 
bewildered dad. 

‘ What’s the matter—are you hurt? what’s the matter” all except the 
old man, hallowed at once, with those various enquiries. 

‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I’ve seen him—harum, scarum.’ 

‘Seen what? Seen who? 

‘ The Devil.’ 

Old Scott.—* Bill, didn’t you ride the mare ? 

‘Oh, Pa! I saw him—he had a great big head.’ 

‘ Where’s the meal ?” 

‘I saw him plain, dancin’ in the old meetin’-house.’ 

The old man took Bill by the arm, gave him a smart jerk— Bill, didn’t 





hence his positive order. 
Bill rode on his joyous way, occasionally patting and stroking the 
beautifully arched neck of his mare in confident anticipation of the com- 


ing trial of speed, and now and then drawing from his pocket a corn cob, 


and regarding with a good deal of satisfaction a pair of ‘ slashers’ stick- 
ing one in each end ofthe aforesaid cob, and cogitating upon the way in 
which he would ‘ do’ them fellows at the Big Spring when he got the ‘ do- 
minicker.’ 

Bill had got to the old meetin’ house, about a mile from the mill, and 
there met one of the neighbor’s boys, returning from A. H. & Co.’s distil- 
lery, with a bottle of * bilt corn juice’ for his papa, who ‘was taken mighty 
bad,’ the boy said, with the ‘ port mantu,’ and had to have some to cool 
off on.’ Bill suggested it was ‘ more’n the old man orter drink in his con- 
dishun,’ and proposed bringin it down a few fingers. The boy give in 
very quick, and to avoid the observation of some persons just behind, 
Bill thought they had better git off and go between them tombstones. 
The old church had a very dilapidated appearance ; the glass all broken 
out, the doors hanging awry. It had stood the storms of many winters. 
Old brother W., when a young man, commenced his zealous efforts in this 
old church, and had grown gray in the service. The church had long been 
abandoned, and a new chapel was rearing its more fashionable front, 
hardly. The building, and the old moss-covered tombstones, had a very 
dreary and melancholy look. But Bill would go through anything—in 
daylight. 

‘ Hallo, Jack,’ says he, ‘this old fellow, the tomb says, was born in 
1750; let’s drink his health. Here’s to you, old 17 and a half; your spi- 
rit’s a good deal older than this. By golly, Jack, this other one was born 
1720, died 1811. He was old; I expect fout the Britishers, Here's to 
you, old grandad!’ 

These pulls on the chunk bottle didn’t leave more than enough to dam- 
pen down ‘one sett of burnt coppers.’ Jack being of that opinion, and 
knowing his hopeful dad was pretty free with the hickory in ‘coolin off 
times,’ broke up the lodge. Bill mounted and took his way to the mill, 
and had his bag carried in. The boys wore looking out for Bill. Joe 


_ you ride the Archie mare ” 
| ¢Y—e—s, s-i-r.’ 

‘Didn’t you rug her from the meetin’-house ” 

‘She run away withme. She saw him, too.’ 

‘ Did you see the Devil ” 

‘ Yes, sir, and his great big head.’ 

‘ Well, do you git up and go in, Pll shew you the Devil, with a less 
head and more tail than yours.’ 

Them twenty steps to the house Bill was travelling about as long as it 
took him to come from the meetin’-house. 

Bill having by this time discovered that it was a fish-hook and not the 
devil that had punished him so, he felt very small as he slunk behind to 
get the hook out. When he got in, the old man showed him into a private 
room some distance from where any of the family slept. It was prune- 
ing time ;—the old man stepped to a peach-tree, which he had denuded of 
a dozen keen switches, and returned loaded to the guards with the same. 

Bill got it a leetle hotter than the Archie had. 

‘ Now, Sir,’ said the old man, ‘ you are to sleep here by yourself—de- 
vil or no devil and so saying he took the light, left the room, and turn- 
ed the key on the outside. 

Bill lay for some time in a deplorable condition. For several hours he 
turned and tossed—said his prayers—run over his ‘ Borum pio but 





would keep a thinking of them old fellows in the church-yard, thought 
they would be on hand—certain. 

The family had all retired—all was quiet. The old clock in the stair- 
way had 12 times tolled the bell-mettle—the summons, as Bill thought, for 
all the uneasy souls to vacate their tombs, and hold their hellish orgies. 
He thought—he knew, the bed was rising and falling under him. There 
was no getting out except by jumping out a third story window. He rose, 
groped his way to the corner of the room, where he knew the old man’s 
fowling-piece was—groped back—looked under the bed, and there was that 
same big round head sure enough! He cocked the gun— Borum scorum 
dogem etum’—and let drive! The tremendous report soon brought the 
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whole family up, all with lights—some with candles, some with a chunk 
of fire,—the door was foreed, Old Seott, Mrs. Scott, and all the little 
Scotts tumbled in. Bill pointed in triumph under the bed—there was a 
tolerable strong smell of burning rags. Tom crawled under, and brought 
forth the mutilated and burning remains of whathad been a band-box, 
and old marm Scott's two story Sunday-go-te-meetm’ Leghorn,—it had 
had a good supply of ribbons, but it was ail ribbons now. 

The old lady didn’t wait for the old man’s slow-paced wrath, but pitch- 
ed in on Bill with what peach-tree cuttings the old man left on hand, and 
closed the consignment. Bill had on nothing but a shirt. Mrs. Scott be- 
lieved in economy—domestics in them times was 25 cents a yard—and 
Bill’s shirt was short—some. Bill jumped high—squatted low, and though 
the old lady never studied projectiles, she nigh about hit him squar every 
pop. Bill was again left, the old man taking care to carry the gun along. 

He was congratulating himself that daylight would soon appear, and 
that he had got through his ‘ course of sprouts.’ Fate had otherwise de- 
creed—his ‘ sea of troubles’ was not exhausted, nor could he < by oppos- 
ing end them.’ Daylight did come, and old Scott, too. The old man rose 
early, and, as soon as it was light, put out to the stable, to see how the 
Archie had stood the ‘Tam O’Shanter race.’ She was as dead as Julius 
Cawsar—very dead. The old man took the orchard in his route to the 
house, and done some clean pruning. He come.a cursing. Bill heard 
him, and heard some one say ‘ Archie’ and ‘dead.’ He sprung for his 
clothes ;—in his hurry he got one leg in his breeches, the other in his 
roundabout, and no time to retrieve his error. He couldn’t hide him- 
self, and he couldn’t run. This heat was afour-miler ; worse than both 
the others, and the fish-hook throwed in. The old man never quit till he 
promised he never would be afraid of ghosts or the devil—or ride any- 
thing but a mule. Which several promises and undertakings, the said 
Bill well and truly kept and performed—+. e., in legal fiction, as a matter 
of fact, he didn’t. Yours, CuHIps. 








TWO ORIGINALS. 
‘ Like things by like are oured,’ 
Say Homeepathic men : 
Maria says: ‘when waltzing, 
Iam not giddy then ? 

During the Mexican war, there wasa large camp in the neighbor- 
hood of Mier; among other troops, was the —— regiment of dragoons, 
that boasted a common sense, hard-headed, old fellow of a captain, all the 
way from Arkansas. At one of the bi-monthly musters, it devolved upon 
the old man to make out the muster roll of his company, and much to his 
astonishment, there was a great column, headed—‘ Remarks.’ Now what 
‘remarks’ to make concerning the individual members of his company, he 
knew not; but something must be said, so seizing his pen, he wrote, ‘ for 
the information of the War Department :’ 

‘There’s no news.—Company’s whar they was, 2 months ago :—down 
in camp.’ (Signed) 





Captain — —— U. S. Dragoons. 





Well, when the army did go, it left some queer specimens; among 
them, divers ambitious hospital stewards, who dubbed themselves ‘ doc- 
tors,’ and commenced the practice of physic and surgery in the small 
frontier towns of Mexico. One of these was encountered by a party of 
intelligent traders, a few months since, who was on their way to the 
States. 

After some conversation on the health of the neighborhood, &c., « Do 
you have many cases of accouchment, Doctor ? inquired Mr. G. 

‘ Eh! hem! yes—oh yes—there’s a good deal of that about here, just 
now, it’s quite prevalent, said the ‘Doctor,’ with a decidedly knowing 
air. 

‘ Ah, indeed! said G., ‘ what treatment do you usually adopt in such 
cases ? 

‘Oh! I'give ’em twenty grains o’ calomel and a dose o’ castor oil, and 
they get over itin a few days.’ 

That Doctor was not near as smart as the little Gothamite, I now pro- 
ceed to tell about. He was one of three wild mudlarks, captured by a 
young divine and brought into Sunday school. 

‘ What is your name, my boy ” 

‘ Dan,’ replied the untaught one, who was first interrogated. 

‘ Oh, no, your name is Daniel, say it now.’ 

* Daniel.’ 

‘Yes: well, Daniel, take that seat.’ 

‘ And what is your name ” quoth the good old man, to number two. 

‘ Sam,’ ejaculated the urchin. 

‘ Oh dear, no, it is Samuel; sit down, Samuel, and now let us hear 
what your name is, my bright, little fellow ” said he, ‘ turning to the 
third. 

With a grin of self satisfaction, and a shake of the head that would 
have done honor to Lord Burleigh, the young catechumen, boldly replied : 
‘ Jim-ual, be J—s! Beppo. 





SCENE AT A DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
BY AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 

First class in philosophy—step out—close your books,—John Jones— 
how many kingdoms in nature? 

‘ Four.’ 

‘ Name them.’ 

‘ England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.’ 

‘ Pass to next—Smith.’ 

‘ Four—the animal, vegetable, mineral, and kingdom come.’ 

* Good, go up head.’ 

‘ Hobbs—What is meant by the animal kingdom ” 

‘Lions, tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, alligators, 
monkeys, jackasses, hack-drivers, and schoolmasters.’ 

* Very well—but you'll take a licking for your last remark.’ 

* Giles—What is the mineral kingdom ” 

‘The hull of Californey.’ 

‘ Walk straight up head.’ 

‘ Johnson—What is the vegetable kingdom ” 

‘Garden sarse, potatoes, carrots, ingyons, and all kinds of greens 
that’s good for cooking.’ 

‘ And what are pines, and hemlocks, and elms—ain’t they vegetables ” 

‘No sir-ree—you can’t cook ’em—them’s saw logs, and framin tim- 
ber.’ 

‘ Boys, give me a piece of apple, and you can have an hour’s intermis- 
sion—except iobbs.’ 

CLASS IN MATHEMATICS. 

*‘ Dawson—Six times six ? 

‘Is thirty six.’ 

* Are—plural.’ 

‘ Are—thirty six.’ 

‘ King—Nine times nine.’ 

‘ Ameighty one.’ 

* Am they ? 

‘ Ves they be’—(referring to his tables for proof of his assertion. ) 

‘ Give me your slate—I’ll teach you that English grammar is a very 
important part of Mathematies—(writes). Here do this sum in Rule of 
Three before you leave this school house. Problem.—If Tom Hyer 
whipped Yankee Sullivan in seventeen rounds, who struck Billy Patter- 
son? 

Ihad to leave. 





We are told that an unfortunate pig, which chanced to kill a child in 
Burgundy, was solemnly tried in court, and suffered death by hanging. 


— el ee ——— a 
































vit of the Cimes. 




















RACES AND MATCHES TO CO 


Mopice, Ala. - - - - - Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 5. 

Mempnis, Tenn. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting. first week in May. 

New Ornceans, La. - - Metairie Course, J. Club Spring Meeting. Tuesday, 19th March. 
New Yorx ------ Union Course, L. I.. Trotting Meeting. in April and May. 


81. HyacrvtHe, Can. - Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 








On Dits in Sporting Civcles. 


Union Course, L. 1.—We are happy to be able to announce that ar-— 
rangements are making to insure a good race meeting over this course in 
May next. It is expected that several Southern stables will be in atten- | 
dance, and we are authorized to say purses will be given equal in amount | 
to any ever before run for here. The great race at four and three mile | 
heats, made last fall by Tally-ho, Bostona, Free Trade, Gen. Cass, &c., | 
has excited a desire on all sides to witness another contest botween them, 
and provided a good field starts, we may expect to see a regular out-and- 
outer of a meeting. 


Black Hawk.—This celebrated Morgan stallion, the sire of so many 
fine trotting horses, is owned by Davin Hrx, Esq.. of Bridgport, Vt. 
{Of course the horse owned here, of the same name, and who has so great- 
ly distinguished himself, is not referred to]. 

Mr. Hill passed through our city to-day, en route for Maryland, with one 
of the handsomest 3 years old Black Hawk stallions that I have ever seen. 
He is out of asubstantial Morgan mare, and stands nearly sixteen hands 
high, is black as a crow, while his form is unobjectionable, denoting a fine 
strain of blood. He is entirely natural, never having been pricked, 
docked, or trained a moment, and appears as playful and docile as a pet 
lamb; he is of remarkably fine action, and can now trot a mile inside of 
three minutes. 

I understand that Col. CHarues CARROLL, of Carrollton, Md., has 
pur -hased at a high figure, this fine colt, for the purpose of crossing the 
Black Hawk stock with some of the finest of his thorough-bred mares. 

I congratulate the lovers of fine horses in Maryland, in having in their 
midst, gentlemen of spirit and fortune, who take a laudable interest in 
the improvement of the breed of trotting horses in their State; while I 
feel a just pride that New England has been able to send them so fine a 
specimen of natural trotting stock. 

I learn Mr. Hill owns, and has now on his farm, some twelve or fifteen 
of the old horse’s colts, some quite young things; all of them, however, 
I understand, are of great promise. 

One great characteristic of this stock is, they are foaled natural trot- 
ters. Truly yours, AcoRN. 

Boston, February 4th, 1850. 

Vote by the Editor.—The notice above would have appeared last week, 
but that his owner desired we should see the horse previous to its publi- 
cation. We have had that pleasure, and readily endorse the remarks of 
our able correspondent—himself as good a judge as any man in the coun- 
try. 

The Great Chess Match at Washington.—In answer to numerous en- 
quiries from subscribers and friends respecting the late great Chess Match 
at Washington, we now state for their information such particularsas an 
outsider in these matters has been able to pick up. 

On Friday week last, about noon, our old friend ‘ Checkmate’—who we 
supposed to be at that time sick in bed—made his appearance somewhat 
suddenly in our sanctum; and in answer to enquiries respecting his 
health, proposed an immediate adjournment to Franx’s—‘ soda-water 
myself, tho’; no brandy and water yet these two months.’ Sympathising 
with him in his sufferings, we chanced to express regret that the Chess 
Match, in which he was expected to figure almost immediately, would have 
to be postponed ; when Checkmate again /oguitor—* But it won't tho’ !— 
got leave from the C , took leave from the doctor—out of bed yester- 
day—coach at the door now—start at 12—sleep at Philadelphia—thro’ to- 
morrow—play on Monday—good-bye, old fellow ' and Checkmate went 
off. 

On Monday last we again met ‘ our ancient,’ who informed us that he 
had come through on Saturday ; the match having terminated on Thurs- 
day, as follows :—C. H. Stanley 11, J. H. Turner 5, drawn game 1. 

Checkmate speaks in the most eulogistic terms of his late antagonist 
(an old subscriber of onr own, by the way—J. H. Turner, Esq., of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky), both as a gentleman, a friend, and a chess-player; he 
is further of opinion, that both the horse and the alligator are about 
equally represented in the person of that gentleman. 











Great Chess Match.—Another match is to come off, in this city, be- 
tween Mr. Sranuey and Mr. Turner, of Kentucky, whose recent match 
in Washington excited so much interest. We hear that the latter is to 
play a match also, with Mr. LoweirHat, a Hungarian gentleman, now a 
resident of this city. 

Trotting in California.—Match for Ten Thousand Dollars!—We 
have before ys a handbill from San Francisco, which illustrates, in some 
degree, ‘ life’ in that region. A play or pay trotting match for $10,000, 
to come off on a Sunday, is ‘some.’ We quote :— 

Sonoma Course.—The match for $10,000, between J. M. Hedspeth’s 
bay horse Doctor, and Don Andreas Pico’s bay horse, will come off over 
the above Course, December 20, play or pay. 

The schr. Susanita, Capt. M. R. Gormley, will leave Central Wharf, 


on Sunday, Dec. 16, 1849, to convey passengers in time for the Races. 
Saw Francisco, Dec. 14, 1849. 


4 Splendid Piano Cover, (Chinese), will be raffled for at Rob’t Sin- 
clair, on Saturday evening of next week, at 8 o’clock. 


GREAT EQUESTRIAN FEAT, 
Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation, Jan. 12th, 1850. 

My dear Sir.—About a year since I saw an account of a very extraor- 
dinary trip performed by a gentleman in New Mexico, between Santa Fe 
and Independence, Mo. ; but at that time I supposed there must have been 
some mistake in the time, as jt was most incredibly short. 

I have recently seen the gentleman (Mr. F. X. Aubry), and the follow- 
ing is the substance of a written statement which he gave me, and which 
I now have in my possession. If it required any corroboration, there is 
abundant evidence to the facts aside from this. 

Mr. Aubry left Santa Fe, N. M., on the 12th September, 1848, and 
reached Independence, Mo., on the 17th of the same month, making the 
entire distance, 800 miles (measured), in five days and sixteen hours. 

During the trip he only slept two hours, and ate but six meals, swam 
several streams, walked twenty-four miles on foot, and rode twenty-four 
consecutive hours in the rain. The road for six hundred miles was mud- 
dy and heavy, yet he made the trip (travelling time only counted) in four 
days and twelve hours. A portion of this was performed at the rate of 
250 miles to the 24 hours, and he rode his yellow mare 200 miles in 26 
consecutive hours; she is now in his stable, at Santa Fe. looking finely. 
He killed six horses, and broke down six more. 

I think there is no equestrian performance on record which will com- 
pare with this; if there is, I have never seen it. 


BILLIARD CHALLENGE. 

To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times.—Having seen in your valua- 
ble paper of 16th inst., an account of a great match at Billiards having 
been played in England, between two celebrated players, one by the name 
of Roberts who is styled the “‘ Champian Billiard player,” and an Ameri- 
can by the name of Starks, who asserts that he has beaten the best play- 
ers in America, and feeling a lively interest in such things, I would take 
it as a special favor if you would make room in your “ Spirit” for the fol- 
lowing challenge. 

I stand open to play Mr. Roberts the so called ‘“‘ Champion,” the same 
game he played Mr. Starks, in a Home and Hame match, for the sum of 
$500 each match, or $1,000 in all. He to pay my passage and expenses 
to England, and I to pay his passage and expenses here: the first match 
to be played there, sufficient time to be allowed me to arrive there one 


month previous to the stipulated time of playing. Mr. Roberts also hav- 


ing the same advantage in playing the return match here. 
The balls to be played with are to be 2 3-8 inches in diameter, and the 


game to be played on a true and correct cloth cushion table. So much | 


for the ‘‘ Champion.” 

I will also play him or ANY OTHER MAN in “ both hemispheres,” at the 
three ball carrom game even up; no foul or pushing shots to be allowed in 
the game. The above challenge to stand open for one year frem this date. 

Yours, MicHaet PHELAN, 8} Barclay st. 


New York, February 21st. 1850. 


The attention of my friends is particularly called tothe following ex- 
planation : 

I have no desire to realize gain from the above challenge, but having a 
natural and commendable pride, inthe standing and pre-eminence of 
American Billiard Players, either professional or as Amateurs, I have 
issued the above challenge, and am prepared to prove to the world, by my 
best exertions, that we as yet have never been beaten. 

As proof of the sincerity of this assertion, I do hereby agree, if the 
above challenge should be accepted, and the match played, and I a winner 
ef any or the whole of the sums played for, I will give the nett proceeds: 
over and above all necessary expenses, in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Fire Department of the City of New York, for the benefit of that noble 
and deserving institution. M. P. 





LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco. Noy. 3rd, 1849. 

Dear Spirit.—A long time ago, when in the States, I made you a prom- 
ise to send you a few of my wayside jottings of life in California, and to 
tell the truth, the will has been good enough, but the time has been lack- 
ing. Write for a paper, indeed! It is unfortunately the fact, that I have 
no time to read one, or anything else, except it be a ledger or cash books, 
with the agreeable occupation of collecting the rents in my breeches, or 
studying the expenses of the past week, by way of Sunday amusement, 
Stilll do read one paper, and that is the ‘Spirit,’ whenever I get one 
out of the post office. No easy matter, that, either, for to the indig- 
nation of all the great unwashed, no mai) came by the mai/ steamers of 
September and October. and now the people are patiently awaiting the as- 
sorting and delivery of the three mails just arrived by the Panama. 


Such ascene as the post office presents beggars description! I have 
seen in the city of brotherly love, no small fun at election time, when in 
the pelting storm, the voters struggled hard against zlus to keep in line 
by dint of hanging to each other’s coat flaps, much to their detriment, 
when the gusty winds turned the umbrellas inside out, and the line wa- 
vered to and fro—but all that is faint, compared with the crowd around 
the post office. The stream of expectants flows up with a cheerful cur- 
rent, dismally contrasted by those who retire in disgust without even a 
hope of getting near enough to make an inquiry. Others, by dint of wait- 
ing§with perseverance, obtain an answer in an hour or two : to-night, on 
this hopeless errand, after seeing sundry small trades made of $2 and $3 
for an advanced place in the line; one man hailed a well known M. D., 
who was just retiring in disgust, with ‘ what'll you give, Doctor, for my 
chance ?” 

‘ What'll you take” said he. 

*‘ An ounce,’ was the prompt reply. 

‘ Done! said the Doctor, ‘if you will take it out in my way;’ and then 
he promptly took the situation vacated for him, both mutually pleased, 
the one by the prospect of being attended to shortly, whilst the other 
made his quinine by the operation. 


Itis a great country I assure you, peopled by a great many fools and 
also a large number of wise men; but a great many of these make their 
money early, and go home to enjoy it, though many again stay behind to 
make colossal fortunes, Query. Are these so very wise? It's quite re- 
freshing to see how very republican we are—men rise and fall by their 
intrinsic fitness ; for instance, at the mines I have seen the Broadway ex- 
quisite and Chesnut street dandy, with hands now innocent of kids, 
toughened by labor of the rudest kind. At one store at the mines, I saw 
an ex-judge sweeping out and doing duty as store porter—a Medico and a 
late principal of a college, loading a string of pack mules, a gentleman of 
haut ton at home, now backing his week’s provisions to his tent, and here, 
in the emporium of trade, a gentleman of one of the first families in Loui- 
siana, was pointed out tome as the keeper of a coffee shop, where he 
daily picked up a cool hundred by dispensing the grateful beverage. 


Here the hardy sailor or rollicking Patlander works one week and 
sprees two, for they are inured to toil, and can endure the severe bodily 
labor necessary for success in digging; meanwhile the numerous tribe of 
pale faced clerks, merchants and professional men, who can’t get work in 
their line, drive acart or do almost anything to pay their way. All go to 
the mines with a rush on landing, but in a month numbers return, having 
seen that pretty creature ‘the Bullephant,’ and perhaps ridden the beast ; 
having seen that the ‘ Bentons’ are not to be picked up ready coined, and 
that the big lumps are not so common nor so easily obtained as had been 
expected. No sir-ee! when they have trudged wearily over the dusty 
roads, climbed canons loaded with clothes and provisions, where even the 
extra weight of a big patch on the breeches, is a dead pull, when they 
have washed and patched their duds, and backed home their week’s food 
over two or three miles of road, or no road, as the case may be, then the 
realities of gold hunting stick out perceptibly, and the patient looks anx- 
iously at the little buckskin bag to see if it pays or not for the toil and 
exposure, hard fare and no comforts, superadded to the shaking frolics of 
the ague. 

At the mines, the new comer is astonished at the reckless way in which 
the stuff is handled. 

‘Can my old bags lie here an hour or two” said one old sucker to a 
store keeper at the South Fork, as he threw down a pair of saddle bags, 
with a third inside the door. 

* Yes, you may,’ said he, ‘ but what have you in them? any dust or val- 
uables ” 

* Well, I guess a thousand or two,’ he replied. And to the repeated 
offer of having it locked up, his only answer was ‘ just as you like, but 
calculate no one will touch them old pig skins.’ In three days he called 
for it, and walked off without even looking at the contents. 

I have seen one chest at the same store, used for special deposits of the 
dust accumulated, and which gets too heavy to carry about. This pays 
half per cent a month for safe keeping, as the man told me, adding that 
he had great trouble in persuading people to get it weighed and ticketed 
so as to know in case of death to whom to send it. 

If the facilities for acquiring are great here, so also the means of disper- 
sing it are equally numerous. The hells thrive on the blockheads who 





Very truly yours, Wisconsim. 


never seem to realize that the more they put down the less they take up. 


——— —— 


For amusements, we have both here and at Sacramento city, theatres 





' ef a respectable amount of talent, and a cireus has been lately added. 





But to conclude a long winded letter—we are a great people, and when 
we become a State, shall be a credit to the union. 

In futare days, the beginning of which is foreshadowed, San Francis- 
co will be to the world what it is to the Pacific coast, the emporium of 
trade—and when the railroad shall span the plains, then Gotham must 
hide her diminished head. Very truly yours, ‘ BusHMAN.’ 


A SPORTING EXPLOIT IN TEXAS. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1840. 


Dear ‘ Spirit.’-—\t appears to be the fashion, for every one who has 
ever had a scrape in shooting, to enlighten the public, and amuse the 
readers of the ‘ Spirit,’ by making it known through yourcolumns. Now, 
I have had some scrapes in my time, like everybody else, that wouldn’t 
bear telling. I will, however, mention a little incident that occurred to 
me, from which your serious readers may draw amoral. The illustra- 
tion of man’s brightest hopes suddenly dusted, may not be inappropriate. 

When the Army was encamped at Corpus Cristi I took a stroll down 








| that way. St. Joseph’s Island is the landing place, (Corpus Cristi being 


about 25 miles up the bay, in a westerly direction.) It is a long, low 
island, extending up the coast towards Matagorda. On the side towards 
the Gulf there are an unceasing range of sand hills, then comes more 
level ground, somewhat undulating, but covered with a growth of tall 
grass. The island abounds in game of all descriptions; deer particularly, 
are abundant, and can be seen (not heard) in herds like sheep—I have 
counted a hundred in a drove. 

One day I felt inclined to go out, and see if I could not knock over a 
fine buck, but, after concluding to do so, I found that a rifle was not come- 
atable—none to be had. However, after many enquiries, I heard of one 
on board of a Government boat, belonging to the Engineer. I soon made 
the bargain for it, and mounting my horse, rode up the island about five 
miles, dismounted, ‘ picketed’ him, and proceeded to business. The rifle 
was one of the old style ‘ Kentuck’s, oncea flint lock, but altered to per- 
cussion. The Engineer assured me she was well loaded, and would give 
’em fits,’ (so she did, not em, but me.) Bullets being scarce, I took hjs 
word for it, and as customary to hunt there, on ground that affords no 
protection, (there’s hardly a bush on the island,) I selected a ‘ mound,’ 
covered with long grass, esconced myself on the top, lay flat down, cover- 
ing myself with grass and sand, and there I lay, waiting until they came 
galloping past, as was often the case, or for them to feed up toward me. 
I saw a drove, containing twenty or thirty, a mile up the island, feeding 
down towards me. It was a warm, sleepy day, I was fatigued, and the 
deer approached devilish slowly, didn’t seem to move for an hour, and I 
got dozy, and finally asleep, I suppose, for on opening an eye again I per- 
ceived it was nearly sundown. I was about to emerge from my ambush, 
when I thought I heard a step in the grass, peeped cautiously out, and 
what did I see? not forty yards from me a fine buck and fi ve does, feeding 
in front; over my left shoulder were half a dozen more —they were all 
about me. I held my breath, and my heart went thump, thump, like a 
trip hammer. There they were, all around me, and there lay the old 
rifle, looking as innocent as a miss of sixteen, in ‘meetin’.’ How to get 
her to my shoulder was the next question, (the rifle, not the miss)—the 
deer were so close that the least motion would alarm them. I commenced 
by raising her at the rate of an inch a minute. I found it wouldn't do, 
my arms haying nothing to rest on were getting infernally tired—I saw | 
must make what Mrs. Chick suggested to Mrs. Dombey,i. e. ‘ an effort.’ 
I watched the chance, when most of their heads were down, to bring her 
up suddenly, which I did. The nearest jumped and snorted, and ran a 
few paces. [ had ‘old Betsey’ to my shoulder, however, and my left el- 
bow resting on the ground. The click of the lock made another move- 
ment, and they cocked their tails and trotted around a moment, and then 
subsided. This last movement brought immediately in front of me a buck 
and two does—the old buck had from the first maintained his position, 
with much gravity, raised his head occasionally and looking at the others, 
with a look that seemed to say ‘What the devil are you kicking up this 
row about? I don’t see anything wonderful; he might if he had looked 
towards me, for there was ‘old Betsey’ staring him right in the face, with 
mouth open. I had her ‘lined’ for just back of the fore shoulder, and 
one doe was on the other side, but not ina position to ‘make sure,’ 
just at the moment the third doe danced up alongside, between him and 
me, making as pretty a shot for threeas could be painted. I pressed my 
finger on the trigger, and at the same time said to myself, sotto voce— 
‘There’s three dead deer, or I’m ateapot! There was a noise like the 
report of a 32 pounder—a whiz! whurr! buzz! and that is all I remem- 
bered. I opened my eyes, as near as I could guess at it by the height of 
the moon, about four hours afterward, with a faint recollection that I 
was somebody, and somewhere, but if I could recollect who and what I 
was doing there, may I be shot. 


As I lay flat on my back I asked myself ‘‘ who the devil are you, any- 
how, and what are you doing here?” At last I sat up, all was still and 
silent, except the faint murmuring of the surf breaking on the beach. 
The moon was looking down benignly, and the stars apparantly much 
amused at something, and were all of a twinkle. There was a sort of 
a blurr over my eyes, and I couldn’t see distinctly—my head was 
a full grown Bee-hive—I stretched out my hand, it came in contact with 
something cold, I grasped it, raised it gradually and there appeared to my 
wondering vision, ‘‘ Old Betsey ;” but, oh! whata sight. There she was, 
torn open for six inches from the back; the edges of the rupture turned 
back like a nigger’slip. The biggest “‘ bust” Gough, the temperance man, 
ever conceived was like a candle to a Drummond light, in comparison with 
it. It all flashed through my mind in an instant, and I said to myself 
** you came out Deer shooting, I believe—your name is—when [ last left 
you, you were just about knocking over three deer, I think ”’ Yes! well, 
where are they? “‘ Echo,” asked the same question. I think they are 
there yet, still alive and kicking, for I crawled to where they ought to 
have been, but they probably had been invited out to spend the evening, 
for they were not there. Well, there I was sitting on the top of the sand- 
hill, with a bursted gun for company—my left’hand maimed, the top of 
my cap, hair, eye-lashes, and eye-brows beautifully singed, and a nice 
little incision on the head, two inches long, and right down to the “‘ gourd” 
itself, from which the blood had ran down over my face and congealed, and 
worse than all, in the same fix as was my most rsepectable namesake, 
when he offered a kingdom for a nag. Mine had pulled up the peg, and 
pegged off home, leaving me as weak in the legs as a ‘‘ Diree” patient, five 
miles from camp and a head that felt like a big"corn-basket, and with a 
jewsharp in each ear. I collected myself together and started, got down 


to camp just in time, early next morning, to find breakfast ready. I took, » 


a light meal of fowr tin-cups of coffee, and about four pounds beef, besides 
fish, and a couple of cold ducks,—crawled to my tent and lay down, and if 
the money paper was left, 7didn’t see it, and J wasn’t very plenty about, 
that day. 

If any man says Deer to me, there had better be but one e in it, or some- 
body gets hit, ‘‘ as sure as you are born.” PopvGERs., 





Baptismal.—A poor woman in one of the Middle States, who lisped, car- 
ried her daughter to church for baptism. Being asked its name by the 
bishop, she replied, ‘ Luthy-sir.” ‘What! says the doctor.—Luthy-sir.’ 
saysshe ‘Lucifer, Lucifer, that won’t do,’ says the bishop, and baptized 
the child George Washington. The poor mother, confounded, could not 
speak until near the church door, when she told the parson the infant was 
a girl. 

An exchange paper, on our table, propounds the annexed question— 
‘ Which can ‘‘ smell a rat” the quickest, the man who knows the most, er 
the man who has the most nose?” 
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A TRIP FROM NEW ORLEANS TO MEXICO, 


pied Mosire. 8th Feb., 1850. 
Dear P.—The original, of which the enclosed is a copy, was picked up 


in the streets, some twelve months since ; and though I knew who it be- 
longed to—and so wil/ every body here, ifthey see it in print—I have re- 
frained sending it to the lawful owner, from ‘ public considerations,’ and 
from ‘ advice of friends.’ 

My opinion is, ‘ the Log’ is too good to be lost, though the modesty 
of * the Captain’ may be shocked at seeing himself in print, for he is, to 
all intents and purposes, a modest man! Some other papers of value to 
the Captain were mailed to him at St. Louis, and I am not informed of 
their receipt by him. He is now in your vicinity, and I have written 
him, with the request that he will call on you instanter, which no doubt 
he will do. Very truly, yours, C. H. 


4 Trip from New Orleans to Mexico, via Sabine, Galveston, Matagorda, 
Corpus Christi, &c, 
New Orveans. 7th July, 1846. 
Departed from the foot of St. Louis street, at 11 a. m., in command of 


the steamer ——, bound for the Rio Grande, and under charter to Uncle 
Samuel, at the special order of Maj. Gen. Zack Taylor, who has just 
been making the fire fy in that region. Old Zack said, in his requisi- 
tion, ‘ None but light draught boats will answer my purpose ;’ if the 
—— don’t suit, I shall be disappointed. We have 500 barrels coal on 
board, 16 gamblers, 2 Catholic Priests, and 19 other two-legged stock 
(whose occupation and business are to this deponent unknown,) and we 
are only drawing 23 inches water. The is built of 3 by 4 scant- 
ling, free from sap !—has two engines of 300 cat power each—cabin all 
in state rooms, with a most convenient grocery! and is supposed to run 
equal to Gen. Ampudia. 

At 10 Pp. m. anchored at the S. W. Pass. After prayers, the piously 
inclined went to roost—the outsiders to poker and brag, which I broke up 


at la. m., fearing that it might have a demoralizing effect on my deck- 
hands and firemen. 





July 8th.—Steam up, and under weigh at daylight ; at 7 a. m. had 
passed all safety ; heavy head sea on—ascertained the —— was made of 
‘gutta percha’ instead of 3 by 4 scantling. She bent as easily and 
gracefully as a North Carolina dancing-master, and notwithstanding her 
ease and grace, she made water enough to keep her entirely sweet. If 





there is anything in the world I hate it is the smell of bilge water ! Came 


to anchor at 10 p. m. off the Sabine—sea smooth and weather pleasant. | 


Prayers and cards again introduced—deck-hands and firemen engaged | 
around the forward-hatch, catching cat-fish out of the holdffor their break- | 
fast. Turned in at 12 o’clock—deck covered with fish. 

July 9th—Bought 30 cords of wood from a cross-eyed Jew, some 15. 
miles up the river—the wood, like the country, God-forsaken, and imper- , 
vious to fire. Left the mouth of the Sabine at 7 p. m., and made a straight 
shirt-tail for Galveston. My india-rubber-double-engine-cabin-all-in-a- 
state-room-boat, sticks together finely. Intend to have her daguerreo- 
type taken at Galveston. . 

July 10th : Sunday—And the loveliest day the sun ever shone upon. 
Arrived at Galveston at 8 a. m., and a beautiful place it is. Preachers 
left without paying their passage—promised me their best and daily pray- 
ers for my safe arrival at the Rio-Bravo-Del-Norte. Under many obli- 
gations to them for their kind wishes and prayers, but that won't pay 
butchers and bakers. The daguerreotype man came to the wharf, with 
his machinery. Drew a bead on the ——, and his apparatus broke into 
a thousand pieces. Jt wasn’t used to taking steamboats, and the 
was one of ’em! My cook advised him to go to the foundry and get a 
machine cast that would stand ; and promised to give him another turn 
at the —— in the Fall. 12™.—The Agent for the underwriters came on 
board to inspect the boat, as [ had an idea that repairs would be necessa- 
ry. He jumped down the forward hatch-way, and struck up to his 
in water, and again showed himself on deck, looking like a wet rooster— 
his tail feathers drooped amazingly. He reported the perfectly safe 
for Government purposes—swore she was as sweet as a nut, and would’nt 
spile for a week or two yet. The charge made by this official wasa V— 
for damage to socks. I compromised with the gentleman, by giving him 
a whiskey toddy, with ice in it, and he went ‘on his way rejoicing.’ We 
are bound on a voyage, the issue of which is doubtful, and consequently 
cannot afford to chuck away V’s or saw-ducks, until we get a turn at our 
venerable Uncle’s strong-chest. Left Galveston at 8 p. m., and during 
the night encountered a heavy tumbling sea. At ameeting of the pas- 
sengers and crew this evening, it was decided by acclamation that gutta 
percha, vulgurly called india rubber, was a great invention. 

July 11th.—Measured the this morning, and found she had 
stretched 9 feet 8inches. Anticipate some difficulty with the Collectors 
of Matagorda, should he examine my papers, as we are therein set down 
as being ‘‘ 126 feet long—having a billet head, pink stern, and being all 
oak” 1 did subscribe to all but the oak, and shall be obliged to take 
another swear as to her length, if called upon. Arrived at Ducrow’s 














Point at 3 p. m.—bought all the wood a one-eyed, one-handed German 
had, at the low price of $10 per cord. Upon paying him for his water-| 


oak, I was perfectly satisfied that he keeps a single eye to his business, 
and did not put more than one hand ata time into any body’s pocket. 


Sent my men out to borrow a seine (we had caught all the fish out of the’ 


hold of our bonny boat) from an individual that would have been called 
a planter in Alabama. He would not loan it, so we took it per force— 
caught about a cord and a half of fish, and was arrested by a clay-eating 


constable, for an action %.. trespass on the case,” or seine. I called my 
crew and passengers together—we had a meeting, and it was unanimous-— 


ly decided that nothing of the kind was laid down on the code of the late 
Republic, or present State of Texas that would apply to our case ; added 
to which there was some doubt manifested, as to the jurisdiction of Tez- 


as and its laws, whether it embraced Santa Fe, /Vueces, or the Rio 
Grande. These were abstract questions, 1 admit. Any how, we al-| 


lowed the constable to vamose without his costs ; he consoled himself by 
agang, ve had the age of him—but as we were backing out, perhaps he 
didn’t give us an awful specimer of frontier swearing. Well, he swore 


the packing out of the larboard cylinder, so that we were obliged to | 


travel a couple of hours on one wheel. 


to * Fame and the Army” He was a jovial old fellow—had this coun- 
try made to order—always kept his keg full of red-rye, which he said 
was supposed to hold ten gallons, but it never was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained how much it would hold. Memorandum—12 affidavys in ‘the 
Grocery ’ that Uncle Billy’s keg will hold over ten gallons. Left Corpus 
Christi at 3 p. m.—sea rough and rather tight on the natives, but our 
gutta-percha-boat-two-engines,and cabin a// in state-rooms, stands it like 
a Cape Cod fishing smack. Upto 12 o'clock at night, nobody felt like 
sleep; and when a poor devil did lie down, he would buckle his life-pre- 
server around him, ‘swear a prayer or two,’ and deliver himself up to 
Morphine, Camphine, Morpheus—or some other of the heathen Gods. 
P. 8.—Carpenter engaged making life-preservers, out of a portion of the 
boat, for those that have none. 


July 13th—At daylight it looked as if it was all day with us—short of 


fuel, wind increasing, heaving rolling sea. 10 4. M.—Bragsos St. Jago 
in sight, across Padre Island, distant 15 miles ; burnt all the spare tim- 


ber and lumber about decks. ‘God favors the brave,’ a steamship in 
sight, and coming toward us : it turned out to be the Alabama, Captain 
Windle, (God bless him !) who supplied us with coal, and at 12 ». we were 
at anchor in smooth water—reported myself to Uncle Samuel’s Quarter- 


Master, and by night was loaded and ready for Camarge. 


July 15th—Left the Brasgos at 6 a. m.—guards to the water ; crossed 








the bars of the Rio Grande at 7 o’cloek, and entered the river in fine 
style. Landed some sick soldiers at the hospital, and proceeded on our 
trip. @River full of water, with a 6 knot current. If the —— should do 
her d—dest, she couldn’t run eight knots, any time. Prospect ahead very 
pleasant—500 miles to travel, at the rate of two miles per hour ; no pilot 
—no mate—two drunken engineers, and not a soul on board that had ever 
seen or been up the river before. Well, let her rip! she’s all oak !/— 
Passengers spreading themselves, and look as if they could eat their 
weight every 24 hours—must get rid of them. No danger now—no sea- 
sickness—gambling and whiskey drinking the order of the day, in the 
cabin. $20 better on ‘nary pair’ considered no bet at all. Landed at a 
Ranch for the night : attended a fandango, gotten up for the especial be- 
nefit of ‘la Capitano,’ and was so much pleased with all I saw, and heard, 
and so forth, that day-light found me rousing up all hands, and the —— 
was soon puffing and blowing, and making very slow head-way against 
thejturbulent current of the Rio Grande River, as crooked as a cross be- 
tween a ram’s horn and a corkscrew ; and the way the current rushes 
around the points is a caution to heavy laden boats, and the stranger at 
the wheel ; at one moment it strikes us on the starboard bow, and turns 
us completely around, and away we go down stream with the speed of one 
of Norriss’ locomotives,—ditto for the larboard bow ; the turns so 
quick on her heel, that the man at the wheel becomes cross-eyed—another 
takes his place with the same effects on his vision. I expect to have a 
crew, the like of which was never seen before, on my arrival at Mata- 
moras. 

July 16th, at 6 e. w., found us at the Levee at Matamoras, having ac- 
complished 90 miles in the extraordinary short time of 36 hours. On my 
arrival, was ordered to cross the river, and take in a deck load of dra- 
goon horses—in doing which ran athwart the ferry boatline. Killed one 
soldier, broke three or four legs, and got a beautiful cursing from an old 
man on the bank, for what he was pleased to term my carelessness. I 
took a different view of the subject, and consulting my feelings, and as in 
‘duty bound,’ gave the old cock as good a rejoinder as I had in my shop, 
returned to the landing at Matamoras without my horses, as the Cap- 
tain in command on the other side had been dining out, and was too tired 
to attend to business—and what added to my chagrin, I returned short a 
rudder. By the bye, speaking of rudders, we only have one—the com- 








mon, light draught, square sterned boats frequently have two rudders. 

July 17,8. m., reported myself to the Quartermaster General, Col. | 
Whiting—the first real white man I’ve met since I left New Or'eans. Was | 
ordered by him to call on Genl. Taylor—found the General to be the 
same old cock I had been cursing the evening previous—felt a sort of 


_ tickling sensation about the throat—the old hound cursed me in particu- 


lar, and the whole steamboat fraternity in general—had more trouble 
with the steamboat men and Genl. Gaines’ volunteers, than he had, or 
expected to have with the Mexicans. The old man stutters right smartly, 
and swears right smartly, but Ieunderstood every word he said, and as he 
made some promises relative to myself particularly, I shall give him a 
wide berth from this time out. If Old Zack fights from this time as well 
as heswears, I predict for him a glorious campaign. He ordered me to 
report to Genl. Worth, and be quick about it, atthat. Adios General. 

10 a. at. found me at General Worth’s quarters, raining awfully, as it 
only canrain here. Abram, his negro, (a general in his department,) 
ushered me to Worth’s presence—was treated very kindly, and gentle- 
manly, and ordered to be ready to take him, his staff, and two companies 
of the ‘invincible 8th,’ at4 p.m. I remonstrated gently—for I have had 
a turn with Old Zack! Stated that my boat was overloaded, and could 
scarcely stem the current—that other and faster boats would be along in 
a day ortwo. Jt was no go. Those d—d double engines, and that cabin 
all in state rooms, throwed me—they had taken the ‘ eagle eye’ of Worth, 
and he wouldn't take any other boat—added to which, he said he sort o’ 
liked me any how. 4 o'clock came, and with it Worth and his train—horses, 
servants, and baggage, enough to starta camp meeting, and 206 of the 
* bloody 8th,’ fresh from the glorious fields of Palo Alto and Resaca; 
their General, looking cross, crabbed and crest fallen, as his ‘ towering 
plume and manly frame’ had missed those fights—he had not even been a 
looker on, where he should have led, and the mortification he felt and 
looked, cannot be described. 

We got under way, and ran until dark, and tied up to a grove of mus- 
quit trees for the night; a thick fog having shut in, much to my delight— 
it wasso thick my boat could not have run through it any how—but 
Worth was in a hurry, and ordered me to run—TI declined—a juvenile 
row was the result, until he became satisfied we could not run in a fog. 
We took a little ‘ whiskey straight’—cash cost in New Orleans 1%cts, and 
retired for the night. 

July 18.—Pleasant day. The turning around occasionally to 
look at us, and see what we were doing it on, and frequently running half 
her length into the prairie on either side, to examine the soil—taking a 
a geological survey of the country. At night, clear and pleasant—oh ! 
for a fog! but it wouldn’tcome!! I tied up—was ordered to go ahead- 
war was declared—internal war at that. I repaired to the ladies’ cabin, 
stated my case, the value of the boat and cargo, the lives on board, and 
that not a soul had been up the river before. All was of no avail. The 
General went off half cocked, and when it came to swearing, he was ‘some 
pumpkins’—60 to the vine, I reckon—perhaps a few more. A disinter- 
ested observer would have thought the General angry—excited. I never 





| knew words to be imported with such rapidity from the brain of man, or 


exported more readily from the tongue. He informed me of many facts, 
respecting myself, and my double engine, cabin a// in state room boat, of 
which I had been entirely ignorant of heretofore—and he communicated 
the information without any charge, in language of great vigor and pic- 
turesqueness. He commenced his argument with the sharp postulates of 
d—d old Mississippi steamer—worn out before she left New Orleans— 
cursed the man that conceived the idea, and had her built ; (I joined him 
inwardly myself, in the latter remark ;) and then, too, my little engines, 
that wouldn’t back when I wanted them to, came in for their share of 
blame; and every son of a that ever struck a lick on them, from 
the time the iron was gotten out of the bowels of old mother earth—and 
lastly, though not leastly, I came in for a share, and in language that can- 
not be found in any dictionary extant. The results to which he arrived, 





‘in his carping comments on my character, (founded on a few days’ ac- 
July 12th—Arrived at Corpus Christi at 11 4. ™ ; wooded, watered, | 
and took in a passenger by the name of Billy Stewart—a name well known | 


quaintance,) were highly ingenious, curious, and original. 
His speculations on the probable condition of my soul after death, dis- 
played much reach of thought, and fire-tipped energy of language. He 
concluded his phillippic by informing me that he should enter a com- 
plaint to the Quarter Master General, and have me and my boat ‘discharged 
the service ;’ and sort o’ intimated that he would put a hempen string 
around my neck, and let the world, and the 8th Infantry in particular, 
see what sort of an appearance I would make, suspended between Heaven 
and earth. What a glorious country this is; I love it, if it is Mexico. 
There are no trees to suspend people on ; consequently the General cannot 
put his threat into effect on me just now. I never had much of a faney 
for trees, any how. After listening to all the General had to say, and 
receiving with meek submission the cataract of calumny which dashed de- 
liriously from his lungs, I ventured, quite dubiously, on my defence. I 
:nformed him that I had passed through Union College with honor—was 
reckoned a pretty good journeyman talker, at home—and though he was 
the commander of the army then and there assembled, I was Captain of 
this boat, and she could not strike a lick, or turn a wheel, without my 
consent or orders. I was carrying about 150 pounds of steam to the inch, 
but my safety valve was checked. I would have paid a high price to have 
talked to the General as I felt, and should have done so, had we been in 
the ‘ white settlement.’ There wasn’t any trees about, neither, but I 
couldn’t tell how soon we might strike the timber. Officers, men, and 








even negro Abram, was on my side, but Worth was ‘ boss of all their lan- 
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yards,’ and they couldn’t help me. I concluded to knock off and call it 
half a day, as all my argument was a poor match for a man without rea- 
son, and only rendered more intense and bitter his exasperated and exas- 
perating remarks. We both finally cooled off, took a pull at the ‘ red- 
eye, and retired. ‘ 

We quarrelled every night, was friendly every day, and after nume- 
rous mishaps, arrived safely at Camargo, landed our cargo in good order, 
and was never more happy than to see the last link broken that had 
chained me to the Gen., though a braver, or more generous man, give him 
his own way, does not now exist. 

We soon turned our nose down stream, and accomplished in 36 hours 
what had taken us seven,days and eighteen hours to perform going up. 
Delivered my despatches from Gen. Worth to the Quarter Master at Ma- 
tamoras, and was told to go aboard, and await orders. When the orders 
came I was requested to resign my command and quit the country— 
which I respectfully declined. My boat was chartered to the Govern- 
ment for a stated period, and as there was no law to appeal to, I felt as if 
I was in a tight place. Every thing goes here by orders—people are 
shot and hung by orders, and the merits of the case enquired into after 
the poor devil’s ‘ toes are turned up towards the roots of the daisies.’ 

Captain, M., of the Quarter Master’s Department, waited on me with 
orders that | should resign, and depart for the white settlements. [| de- 
clined, thinking that having quarrelled with two Generals, [ certainly 
could bluff off a Captain—but I was never more mistaken in my life. 
He brought down a file of soldiers, in double-quick time, who all looked 
as if they were just d—n fools enough to fire if they were told to ; my 
fighting propensities vamosed instanter, as each of the dozen muskets I 
saw, looked large enough for me to walk into them with my hat on. 

The Captain looked up to me with a smile on his handsome face, and 
asked me ‘ what I was going to do now ” I replied, ‘I reckoned I would 
come down,—you needn't fire, Capt., I don’t like steamboating much, no 
how 

There is a leaf torn out in the manuscript, and I will quit you, feeling 
assured that you will be as tired of the length of this, as I am in copying 
it. yours, truly, €. H. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING IN MARYLAND. 
FROM A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 

My Dear Sir.—As a constant reader of the ‘ Spirit,’ I have often look ed 
for something emanating from this part of Creation, but seldom have I 
been gratified. It appears, ‘ Mr. Spirit,’ you have forgotten that such a 
place as Maryland exists, and I would recommend you to overhaul your 
atlas, and when found, look at it, for of all States in the Union old Mary- 
land stand pre-eminent, for hospitality, shooting, fishing, and sporting, in 
each and every particular. Why, sir, it was on her soil Lord Baltimore 
tirst trod—it was on the shores of the Chesapeake he first cracked his rifle, 
and started at the echo,as it sounded far and wide over the waters of that 
noble bay—it was in her waters he first cast his line (for he was a sports- 
man), and drew forth such fish as fishermen delight to look upon—it was 
in her waters he first cast his net, and entangled among its folds such 
crabs as would cause your snouted lobster to retire—it was on that spot 
he bagged such oysters and ducks as would put to everlasting shame your 
white livered oyster and your fishy widgeon—causejyour eaters to stare, 
their knotted and combined moustache to turn up, their hands to convul- 
sively grasp knife and fork, and their stomach§ to cry aloud. And they 
are as numerous this day, Mr. ‘ Spirit,’ if not more so, than when Lord 
Baltimore indulged in such manly sport. 

We have some crack shots in this part of the world, too; some of our 
upper crust, who own Carrol’s Island and Maxwell’s Point [two of the 
finest ducking points on the Chesapeake], think nothing of going down in 
the morning and back at night, in the meantime bagging forty, and some- 
times sixty brace of canvass-back ducks. The fishing off those points is 
not to be sneezed at. We have some boys here whothink they can fish 
some, too. Your correspondent was out some time since, and hooked some 
of the finest rock that ‘Frank Forester’ ever saw—9, 11, 16, and 18 
pounds, good size for rod and reel. You should come among us, Mr. P., and 
get enlightened. Game has been quite plenty, particularly Partridges, 
thousands of them have been foully murdered. 

Every thing, and it appears every body, goes gunning, as they call it 
here, and on last Thanksgiving Day it was most beautifully exemplified. 
Early on the morning of that day, might be seen the amateur sportsman, 
with anxious looks and hasty strides, rending his way out of town, some 
with muskets that had no doubt done good service in the Revolution, ac- 
companied with horrid specimens of the canine race, mastits, Newfound- 
lands, and curs; others,again, with huge double barrelled duck guns, 
such as would seriously spoil the looks of a keg of powder and a bag of 
shot, in loading it, accompanied with rascally and ragged specimens of the 
African race, as scenters. A gentleman of the city informs me he has a 
nigger, who is the best dog for birds on record; his nose is very broad 
and flat, and capable of great scent; he uses no dog but the nigger, and 
kills many birds, says he thinks he is part dog. He converses fluently 
and shaves his master every morning before breakfast. 

Yours truly, Simon. 


A COSMOPOLITE. 
New York. February 16, 1850. 


Dear P.—At a well established and highly respectable resort for ‘ citi- 
zens,’ in Houston Street, where they enjoy Robinson’s best cigars and 
cognac, and other natural comforts, 

» When the cares of the day are thrown by,’ 

-here occasionally may be seen a good looking, grey-headed Englishman, 
familiarly called by the landlord, of explosive cognomens, ‘ Richard.’ A 
few evenings since, he was enjoying his pint of ‘’alf and ’alf’ and an En- 
glish paper, when an acquaintance entered the room, and in the conver- 
sation which ensued, and which became pretty general among the gentle- 
men in the neighborhood, ‘ Richard’ wa’ taunted with being a ‘ John 
Bull,’ upon which one of the company, slapping him on the back, said— 
‘ No, no, old boy, you are of no county in particular: are you ’—you are 
a cosmopolite.’ 

The remark seemed to nettle him considerably, and he rose, very indig- 
nant. ‘ Who do you call a cosmopolite ” said he. ‘I’m as good a man as 
you, by ——! I’ve got children, sir; and children that has got children, 
sir. Yes, by ——! and you call me a cosmopolite! Pha! and having 
uttered this peculiar expression of contempt, he sat down. 

The gentleman assured him that ne did not mean to insult him, and in- 
timated that probably he was not exactly aware of the meaning of the 
word, 


‘ Ain’t I, by ——!’ said the old man; ‘yes I do, though—it’s one of 
them blasted concerns that’s neither one thing nor the other; neither man 
nor woman, by ——! and you can’t call me that, old fellow, any way you 
can fix it.’ 


The old gentleman then placed his stick under his arm, dived into his 
pocket for the sixpence, which, having deposited at the bar, he + sam out. 
ROGGY. 








TROTTING AT PRESCOTT, CANADA-WEST. 
BY CINNA. 
A Report ‘as is’ 2 Report. 

The trotting races advertised by that spirited patron of the Turf and 
Ice, J. 8. Gilman, came off, according to advertisement, on the 23d and 
24th ult., and afforded infinite amusement to the thousands drawn from 
all quarters to witness them. 

The course was laid out one straight mile on the ice, and by the use of 
the snow-plough, was made what a sportsman would call perfect. 

There were six entries for the first purse, open to all horses which had 
never won match or stake, and never was more sport seen than in this 





contest. Luke Dubois was there from Watertown, N. Y., with @ roan 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 











horse and an eighty pound sulky, determined on winning, however odd he 
may have looked, seated in such a vehicle, backing and wheeling on ice 
smooth as a bowling alley. The two next competitors which met my eye 
were from the ‘ Landing’ below, a cream and a bay, hitched to light cut- 
ters, their ribbon-men looking firm and fierce to give Luke the crowders. 
A grey was also there from Canton, N. Y., looking quite the thing, and | 
these, with some two or three others of less account, made up a tolerable 
field. The thousands set up a shout. Gilman mounted the box of a 
sleigh, and teld the b’hoys to keep still while he gave the word. 

* Are you all ready? cried John S., in a voice like the meeting of many 
waters. 

‘ All ready! cried Luke and the others, as they were coming up to the 
line 

‘Per! then, you beggars, and the devil take the hindmost "’ 

The way they did put down the several tracks on that ice was fast and 
furious, and the way the clanguor of the multitude followed them all 
along, Was encouraging to fun and frolic. The gray broke up, and so did 
the bay; then Luke’s horse gave two or three skips, and came again into 
his stride, with open mouth, making fine play for a second rate. They 
went skipping and pelting along, shouting and laying on the persuaders 
until they came to the mass of men below, three of the horses being 
thrown out, taking their courses to the shore as if nothing had happened, 
their owners declaring the race to be one in which they could see just as 
well by standing back a little. 

They came through as follows: Luke with his roan and wheels about 
forty yards ahead, the cream next, then the bay and gray digging hard 
for the supremacy. 

‘Houra! aroused the welkin, and Luke came back, his horse looking 
fresh from his unaccustomed dance on so fine a course, the young Dutch- 
men of the cream and bay swearing to a limited extent against the ‘ Yan- 
kee hoss.’’ A shout was raised that Luke’s horse was an o/d customer—a 
* take-in,’ and should be ruled out. Luke said ‘’pon his word his hoss 
had only been in training a week,’ etc. 

* No matter, let’s have the fun over again,’ cried the Dutchmen from the 
Landing, backed by all Ogdensburgh, and they came through again, open 
mouthed, and not at all loath. The Canton gray got behind. His driver 
stood up, and lathered him, with a long leathern whip, into a good run, 
until he passed all competitors, when he again settled down. Luke, ne- 
vertheless, came in ahead, his spanking roan liking the thing, evidently. 
The gray was ruled distanced, and departed for town, Canton stocks being 
below par. The cream was a good second, the bay not far off. 

The third heat was taken by the cream, a move of the Buffalo and Wa- 
tertown boys to buy somebody, but the roan had shown too much prowess. 
In vain they d——d Luke for deceiving them in bringing his old broken- 
down roadster against all Canada. ‘ He might have known how it would 
go, and they had been sold nicely.” It would not do, notwithstanding the 
meekness of Luke, and Buffalo had to go into another /ine of business. 

The fourth heat Luke also took, notwithstanding Dick and George, with 
two heavy bricks in their caps, came at him with a gray pony, outside, 
and pursued him town the track, ‘ lickity-switch,’ as he said, for the pur- 
pose of breaking up and crumbling the roan. In fact the roan did run or 
skip some, but so long as he came out ahead, whose business did it seem 
to be? The cream came in a good second, and as Luke’s horse was evi- 
dently an o/d soldier, the purse was given to the cream. The way Luke 
swore, and the Dutch boys danced, was superfluous. 

The race having finished at sunset, all parties adjourned to town, when 
the other descriptions of business commenced. Charley McCormick lo- 
cated himself at the Commercial, with a strap having figures on it, an- 
swering to those on the dice, which said dice or dies he recommended gen- 
tlemen to shake up in a box and make a fortune at once, at the same time 
exhibiting a cord of bills in his left hand. Charley was formerly one of 
those Yankee-Dutch boatmen from the Mohawk, who gave the notoriety 
to Prescott as being a ‘ hard-to-beat place, in times gone by, and all ra- 
ther petted Charley, as being entitled to do what he chose here. Arm- 
strong, however, an old Guardsman, being High Constable, walked into 
the Commercial, and shouted out after this wise: ‘ Gentlemen, I under- 
stand there is gambling going on in this room. [ forbid all such iniqui- 
tous undertakings, as not being ’cording to law, and I call on all of you to 
assist me in breaking the bank.’ 

Charley took one step back, and asseverated as follows: ‘ Any man who 
touches that strap, who wears pumps, boots, or mocassing, and adorns 
himself in hat, cap, or wig, or wears his natural hair, I, Charles McCor- 
mick, shall straiten, off-hand, and double-fisted.’ 

Friend Gill came up, and looking Charley firm in the eye, said: ‘It is 
just so; you must take up the strap.’ 

Charley pocketed the strap and profits, going out into the bar to ca// 
up all hands, stating proudly—* Gentlemen, my name is McCormick.’ 





That night there was many a ‘little game’ played, by all accounts. The - 
best ‘ All-four’ players in Canada had gathered together, to meet what 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and Watertown, could bring, and it is supposed the | 
contest was strong and stiff. Naughty, naughty individuals, thus to act | 
so inexpediently! In the bowling alley, Hop Young, from Buffalo, though 
carrying a thousand bricks in his hat, astonished the outsiders by his ex- | 
traordinary skill in bowling. Andy Campbell was not far away, and 
some bets were made! The evening’s entertainment concluded by a few 
fights all ‘ round town.’ 





| 
SECOND DAY. 

The ‘ Pet of Canada West’ was this day to do her best for the £100 
purse, against all comers. She is a Franco-Indian mare, standing about | 
thirteen hands, probably twelve years old, in color dark bay, set up| 
strong and high forward, tapering off to nothing but two flat long legs 
behind Her joints were very large, feet sound, and her spirit might be | 
known by the way she opened her mouth on the bit. Life was there all | 

over hide, hair, and hoof, and we incontinently supposed that she could | 
beat anything anywhar. L’Esperance, the former owner of the mare, 
was sent for by Mr. Sherwood, her present possessor, and the little Ca- | 
nuck danced with ecstacy on again seeing his old favorite. ‘ Be gar, he | 
gall whip ’Merican hoss,’ said L’Esperance. And the by-standers on that | 
interesting occasion had every confidence that the thing could be done as | 
easily as ‘sitting on a log.’ The competitor of the ‘ Lady’ was either to | 
be the roan of the day before, or a ‘horse worth two of him.’ 

Two o’clock came, and the ice was in prime order, covered with people 
of all sizes, sexes, and colors, in every description of vehicle, from good 
cow-skin boots to the four-in-hand turn out, furbelowed with wolf-skins. 
It was to be the best 3 in 5, mile heats. Luke came tearing up over his 
high wheels, with ‘Sam Patch’ pulling at the tugs. ‘Sam Patch’ was 
said to be}something extra, and on looking at the high horse beside the 
little mare, the L’Esperance faction began to look ‘jubous.’ * Never 
mind, be gar! said L’Esperance, ‘me try him.’ 

Luke eyed the little mare, surveying her enormous fore-arms with a 
good deal of uncertainty in his ken, when they were started at length. 
They broke up at the outset, but the mare caught her gait first, and left 
the horse.some ten lengths behind. She now began to make play, L’Es- 
perance merely holding up his arm and chirping to her, for she would not 
endure the whip. Luke must have seen it was all up with him, from the 
way in which his horse broke up, skipped, ran, and trotted, while still 
being left behind by the mare. She came through in 2:42, the first heat, 
the second in 2:48, and the third in 2:45—never having been headed once 
by the horse, and winning easily by from 15 to 20 lengths each heat. The 
last heat L’Esperance looked around on Luke, bidding him ‘come on’— 
erying out to the spectators, ‘See how he run,’ as he passed, in retalia- 
tion for Luke’s bantering the others the day before. 

Our Watertown friends gave in, and all adjourned to take up the amuse- 





| purses fairish, J. S. Gill, a Aost in himself—trotting being the amuse- 


ments of the evening—Charley McCormick still impressing it upon his | 
hearers that his name was ‘ McCormick,’ and that the strap with the 1-2- 
3 on it, was always ready, whenéver the children were. 

Prescott being a central spot, the ice good, the horses unbeatable, the 


ment, we trust, when Boston and Ogdensburgh are united by railroad, to 
have Hi, David, Acorn, and the butcher, here next year, together with 
all and sundry. 

Prescott, C. W., Feb. 8, 1850. 








TROTTING ON THE ICE, IN CANADA. 
Toronto, Feb. 2, 1850. 

Sir—A meeting was called at this place, which commenced on the 31st 
ult., and continued three days. It was not a railroad meeting, coaxed to- 
gether with the aid of fife and drum, like the one which met here last 
week ; nor was it altogether a turf meeting; but it was a trotting con- 
vention called upon the ice in the bay opposite this place, for the purpose 
of settling certain disputes between sundry persons and their respective 
nags. And well was the call responded to. There was a large gathering 
of citizens and strangers present, and many good nags contended for the 
purses offered. 

The winner of the first purse I think you will hear of again. He isa 
bay, 5 yrs. old, and the best moving horse in this part of the country. 

The spot selected for this affair was almost a straight line from near 
this shore to the island opposite; the winning-post was near Prevat’s Ho- 
tel, the only public house there, which is kept by one of the most gentle- 
manly and best of caterers for the public; and those who chance to visit 
Toronto, either in summer or winter, should not fail to pay him"a visit. 
His situation varies little from that of Alexander Selkirk, when on the is- 
land of Juan Fernandez. The verse would end very like— 


From the centre, all round to the lake, 
I’m master of bev’rage and cake. 
The following is the result of each day’s trotting :— 
TuHuRspaAy, Jan. 31, 1850—Purse £10, Two mile heats. 
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Same Day—District Purse £7 10s., Two mile heats. 
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youth, although the frosts of forty odd winters have left their traces upon 
his head, and a reasonable amount of ‘ crow’s feet’ ar: mingled with the 
lines of good humor at the corners of his eyes. Aside from the impedi- 
ment in his speech, (an agreeable kind of stammer,) Joe is one of the 
most vivacious of companions, and tells a story in a style so peculiar his 
own, that it would be vain to attempt to repeat it on paper with the same 
effect. But I will do the best I can with one of Joe’s yarns, and trust to 
luck for his approval. 


Joe and I were, one cold night, sitting over glasses of steaming whiskey 
punch, and cosily whiffing away at our segars, each having taken posi- 
tions of an easy character—Joe watching the fantastic figures formed by 
his imagination in the glowing coal fire, and I in a dreamy state of list- 
lessness, giving a sleepy ear to the howling of the December wind, as it 
fiercely shook the blinds and sashes of our comfortable little crib of a 
room. After a long pause, Joe broke the silence by saying— 

‘[’ll tell you ab-b-bout a d-d-deputy Sh-sh-sheriff, that had all t-t-the 
st-starch ta-taken out of him one d-d-d-devilish c-c-cold day, up in Ca- 
Ca-Canada.’ 

‘Do, Joe,’ said I, * but first let us light afresh segar, and put more 
coals on the fire.’ 

This done, Joe commenced his ‘ twister,’ but as it is utterly impossible 
to give it verbatim et literatim, you must be satisfied with it second- 
handed, and in his language as near as I can give it, barring the impedi- 
ment. 

‘Thirty-five years ago this present month,’ said Joe, ‘I was living in 
Canada, about twelve miles from the St. Lawrence, and nearly opposite 
Ogdensburg. I had made arrangements for a visit to New York, and on 
an intensely cold morning, threw my leg across one of the best blood nags 
in the Province, intending to ride down to the St. Lawrence, and so cross 
over on the ice. On my way down I stopped at a public house, hept by 
an old friend of my father’s, to take leave, and, at the same time, fortify 
myself against the cold wind, by imbibing a reasonable quantity of good 
fourth proof. While there one of the deputy Sheriffs of the County rode 
up on a common country horse, which was duly shedded, and in a few 
minutes the landlord, the deputy and I, were taking our brandy and wa- 
ter, ‘‘as thick as pickpockets,” at my expense. The landlord wished me 
a pleasant journey, and gave me one or two trifling commissions to exe- 
cute on my arrival. .Not so the deputy. He commenced speaking of the 
painful duties which his office entailed upon him, and regretted very much 
that he sometimes was forced, against his inclination, to incommode his 
best friends, and wound up by gravely informing me that he then had in 
his pocket a capias, issued against me at the suit of a rascally tailor, who 








| had the temerity to bow to me at a ball, and whom [ had cut on the spot, 


I was surprised, of course, and stated that the action was merely to an- 
noy me. I would have paid the amount on the instant, but I very much 
disliked giving the scoundrel ofa tailor any satisfaction whatever. [ 
therefore determined to extricate myself by a coup de main, and giving 
the landlord a wink, after a little cireumlocution [ introduced the subject 
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Thus ended a very good trotting meeting, the like of which we will not 
see again until another summer will have lived to be no more. 


Thine, SMIKE. 
P. S.—A gentleman in this vicinity desires me to say to you, that your 
correspondent B. J. M. can be accommodated with a game-cock, weighing 


nearly nine pounds, for $50; or he will match him, for $100 and upward, 
against any cock on this continent. He is 3 yrs. old, and bred from the 
the stock. 


A HUSBAND'S LAMENT, 
WRITTEN FOR THE ‘SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, BY W. E. R. 
Oh, I remember with delight 
Those happy years of boyhood leisure, 





of politics ; it wis like fire and gunpowder, and the landlord and deputy, 
| being on opposite sides, rattled away in perfect broadsides of argumen- 
tive eloquence. Taking advantage of this position of affairs [ quietly 
| slipped out of the house, went rapidly to the shed, and in less than ten 
| winks had the blanket off my horse and was on his back, taking the road 
| for the St. Lawrence. But the enemy had discovered my escape, and in 
less time than it takes me to tell it the Sheriff was on the road, I a half 
| mile in advance of him, and the landlord standing in the door, hailing the 
| Sheriff to “* come back for his change.” The Sheriff was a chuckle-headed 
, Hibernian, about five feet eight in height, and must have weighed over 
one hundred and eighty, and, as [said before, indifferently mounted, 
while I weighed about one hundred and thirty, and backed a blood.’ 

‘Such a horse as your Saratoga nag” said I. 

‘N-n-nothing li-like him. D-d-d-amn it, d-don’t inter-r-rupt me I 
| sh-sh-shant get through t-t-to-night,’ and aside from the stutter, Joe 
| continued as follows : 

‘ Then commenced the tug of war, on the part of the poor Sheriff. [had 


When nought appeared but castles bright, | the heels of him, but didn’t like to get so far ahead as to be out of sight of 
! 


To tempt me with their promised pleasure. 


Oh, those were happy days of youth, 

When parents kind my steps surrounded, 
A mother’s words of love and truth, 

With father’s blessing, me abounded. 


All then looked fair as sunny skies 
In golden autumn’s cloudless weather : 
I tnought of nought that could arise, 
But joy and I would dwell together. 


But soon those phantom shades were gone, 
Those buds of joy to me soon blasted, 

For rolling years hard sorrow’s bonds, 
And of those dregs of woe, I’ve tasted. 


I’ve scorned the mother, that I loved 
With all my young heart’s fond affection, 
Whose love from me can ne’er remove 
While the fond heart hath recollection. 


I’ve seen her taken from my side, 
That dearest loveliest mother, 

And then, to bleed my heart afresh, 
Death snatched from me a brother. 


In one short year a father kind, 
Leave of the world had taken, 
His only son he left behind ; 
I was, indeed, forsaken. 


I mourned their loss with sorrow true, 
Thou parents dear departed, 

Their fondest love I ever knew, 
Their child was broken-hearted. 


My fortune now began to waste, 
My ills brought dissipation ; 

No friendly hand to me was thrust, 
I had no near relation. 


Now came the heaviest blow of all ;: 
That blow indeed was horrid— 

In a moment, worse than Adam’s fall, 
Like a d——d fool, I married! 


My wife was very fond of rule, 
On husband’s right assuming ; 
She treated me as if a fool, 
And daily with a brooming. 


Whene’re a broom was not in reach, 
She gave her love a kicking ; 

I had to move when she came near, 
Or else I'd catch a licking. 


Such treatment I received from her 
Did break my heart asunder ; 

The more I cried, the more did she 
Put on the broom, by thunder! 


And now the name of this fair miss, 
The name of this ill omen; 

So fair and yet so foul was she, 
Her name was ‘ blessed woman.’ 





HOW THE ‘CARDINAL’ TOOK THE STARCH OUT OF THE DEPUTY SHERIFF, 

What admirer of the sports of the Turf, or connoisseur of horse flesh,tis 
not acquainted with our friend RicneLrev, whom the irreverent have 
dubbed ‘ Cardinal.’ If there should be any such, I assure them, the mat- 
ter can be easily arranged, by seeking Joe out and offering to bet on the 
speed of his Saratoga horse, in a match against time, and my word for it, 


the acquaintance will commence and continue through life. A good liver 


him, for fear he might cut me off by going “ across lots.” And so we had 

it, hip and thigh, for about forty minutes, until I saw the river, frozen 
| « stiff as a bridge.” Lrode up to the tavern on the shore, and hastily 
| threw my reins to the ostler. After giving him directions as to the care 
of the horse, and where to send him, I took to the ice. AsI reached the 
brink of the river the Sheriff hove in sight, just turning the brow of a 
hill, about a quarter of a mile off, his horse sweating under his heavy 
burthen, and smoking like Vesuvius in an attack of colic. 

‘In a sort of dog trot, I started for Ogdensburg, having a good five 
hundred yards’ start of the Sheriff. And here I had about the same ad- 
vantage as I had ashore. The wind was high, and the Sheriff and I had 
it directly in our teeth; but he presented more surface than I did, and 
eonsequently had the most of it. The ice was very smooth, indeed—what 
the boys would call glib—except in spots where the snow had drifted. 
These rough spots I avoided for fear of air holes, and kept on the smooth 
ice. I was going steadily into the wind’s eye, but the Sheriff had to 
‘ beat up,’ so as to take the wind obliquely, or else he would not have got 
along at all, and indeed sometimes a gust took him with a slide twenty 
yards out qf his course before he cculd stop himself. At last I heard a 
shriek, and looked around. The Sheriff had disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of a quantity of carroty hair, which was just above the surface 
of the frozen stream. The poor devil had breken through the ice. Hu- 
manity dictated that I should extricate him, gt safety said, ‘let him ex- 
tricate himself.’ But humanity had the best of it, and back I went to the 
rescue of the representative of his Majesty. 

‘ «* For God’s sake, Misther Richelieu, help me out!” cried the poor de- 
puty. ‘Och! murther; I’m full of wather intirely, and the cowld is ta- 
kin’ the life of me.” 

* «Tf I get you out you'll arrest me,” said I. 

‘ ** Divil arrist!” said he. 

‘ ** Now,” I replied, ** I'll get you out on one condition, and that is, that 
you must give me the same start I had when you fell in.” 

‘**Howly Virgin! Yis, I'll do it.” 

*s* And you'll promise not to run after me until I get to the place where 
I was ?” 


* «* On the honor of a man and a gentleman,” said he, between his chat- 
tering teeth. 


* No, that won’t do; you must promise on the honor of a deputy She- 
riff,” said I. 

‘ **T promise—och ! relase me.” 

* By dint of hard labor, the shivering devil stood upon the brink of the 
hole that came near being his grave, the water slowly dripping from the 
capacious capes of his great coat, his sleeves, and the bottom of his pan- 
taloons. But it didn’t drip long, for the cold air almost immediately 
froze around him an armor as strong as iron. I deliberately started for 
the spot agreed upon. 


* Why didn’t you hurry yourself, Joe? the poor devil might have fro- 
zen to death.’ 





‘ Oh, I was no d-d-d——d fool—I wanted to s-s-save my wind.’ 

‘ Well, Joe, did he follow you” 

‘ F-f-follow !—he d-d-didn’t move a p-p-p-p-peg, and I t-t-think he’s 
8-8-st-standing t-t-there yet.’ R. D. H. 





In 1314, a bull, having killed a man by tossing him with his horns, was 
brought before the judges in the province of Valois, and indicted as a 
criminal, and after several witnesses had given evidence, it was condemn- 
ed to be hanged. This sentence was confirmed by an order of the Parlia- 











and a good fellow is Joe, who still retains all the vigor and elasticity of 


ment, and carried into effect. 








1850. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING IN ARKANSAS. 
BY AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 

Dear P.— * *,* Will you, directly you read this far, lay down 
the paper, and incontinently walk into Frank’s, and, without caring who 
sees you, smile once, and say whisperingly to yourself, ‘I wish he were 
here” Don’t I wish I was there? Would I not, for one more week, such 
as we last whiled away together, exchange any six months of this infer- 
nab rainy weather, that is ‘ making life an abomination in our region ” 

Small sport have I had since my return. Somehow, the fish have 
thought it bad taste to bite; K——-s d——-ns the cholera, and says he 
knows it is that has killed them all up. As you are aware, our variety 
of fish is not very great; we have what is called here the trout (which I 
take to be a species of bass; I wish ‘ Frank Forester, or somebody else, 
would tell me what the devil it is, so that I can call it by its right name 
hereafter), the pike, the silver perch, or bar-fish, and two or three varie- 
ties of perch. The bass (I'll call it so till I know its rea/ name), varies in | 
weight from half a pound to five pounds, is a game fish, and admirable 
eating, firm, sweet and juicy. The silver perch is a softer fish, but equally | 
as sweet, and sometimes weighs four pounds. The best fishing I have ever 
had for it, was in Sarazin Lake, an old bend of the Mississippi, in Chicot | 
Connty. The lake is beautifully clear, and as wide and deep as the river | 
itself. There is a small fish in it of the same size and color and appear- | 
ance every way, as the sardine, and which, fried in butter or oil, is a de- | 
licious dish. In May, just before sunrise, these little fish commence swim- 
ming in to the shore, and the roar of their coming can be heard, on the 
lake, half a mile. They come in to the shore by myriads, and are followed | 
by the bass and silver perch. Catching these little fellows with a dip-net 
and baiting with them, four of us, sexes equally divided, have caught in 
half an hour’s fishing, thirty delicious silver perch, many weighing three 
or four pounds—and then, with a broil and a bottle of champagne, feasted 
at breakfast on the fruit of our labors. 

The great nuisances in our fishing, are the gar and the grinnel, or cy- 
press fish. The former I need not describe; he is an abominable beast, 
deserving only of such treatment as my old friend Gen. Woodward gives 
every one he catches. He sticks a piece of pitch pine in the gentleman’s 
back, lights it, and lets him go. Don’t he scoot? He’ll never go under 
water while it burns. The other villain grows as big asa codfish; a most 
voracious rascal, greedy and unconscionable as a Jew-usurer, with a mouth 
all lined with gristle, awfully destructive to Limericks. A pretty good 
looking fish he is, too, until you try to cook him, and then his meat turns 
out to be no meat at all, but a sort of mush. 

I promised you, long ago, to tell you of some trips or other, but really, 
our sport has been so indifferent this season, that | have naught to tell. 
In August, weary of the town and of books, | put gun and fishing fixins 
into my buggy, harnessed the little blacks, and with K s and his bay 
fillies in his buggy, and K——g on horseback, took the road to Irons’ 
Springs, an hundred and odd miles off, up the Onachita. Lrons—Bill Irons 
—is dead long ago, (more’s the pity!) but his Springs, like the Irishman’s 
land, ‘ near the Wee Rock in the State of Arkansas,’ are there yet 

Bill Irons is the man who, when asked what he thought would be the 
result if a man were to put a loaded rifle chock-up against a bar and fire 
it, answered, ‘I would not admire if the powder was to re-kile backards 
and blow the breech off.’ 

In the way of equipment generally, K sand myself were pretty well 
supplied; no thanks to B——, who promised to send me them half-a-dozen 
canisters of diamond-grain and never did it (is not he ashamed of him- 
self?). But among the category of our equipment was a canine article; a 
certain liver-colored retriever, bought by me of one Mr. M——, in New 








York, whom may the Saints confound, for $35, and who was to make his | 


first essay under us. 

Now, if Frank Forester, or anybody else, imagines he can catch fish in 
this region with the fly, I should like to have him come and try it; that’s 
all. If anybody from these parts sends you any description of fly-fishing, 
or scientific fishing, put the article inthe stove, It’sall humbug. After 
trying the brutes with a dozen or two flies of different kinds, at different 
seasons, I had at length got from Conroy a few bright crimson fellows, 
with which I intended to tempt the appetites of yhe critters. In reels and 
hooks and lines and rods, we were well enough off, and tolerably well 
prepared for shooting; and full of hilarityJand hope, the wagon following 
in the rear with tent and eatables, aud sundry jugs and bottles containing 
rose-water ; Wilson, that most owdacious nigger, grinning, shouting, and 
yowling on the saddle mule; away we sailed over the rough and rugged 
road, 

I think there is no feeling comparable to that with which a student rises 
from his books, or a lawyer flings aside his brief and declarations, his 


| me coquente, savory, and reminding me of the Lea Shore, Plumb Island, | 


| ben get so badly lost that looking at the sun at eleven o’clock he can’t tell | 


the subject of larceny, an animal must be of some value for that. I won- | 
der if the gentleman who sold him has any more of the same sort left, who | 
are afraid of guns and thunder? 

For the sport of our trip I have little to say ; I threw a crimson fly one 
morning into a long pond, formed by the stream which runs near the 
Springs, and took two bass and a large perch, and then caught a thunder- 
ing gar with a minnow and gave it up. By ten of the clock it would get so 


it but to get to camp, lie in the shade of the trees and drink Sulphur wa- 
ter, qualified. Hunter would hide under a bush too, lie there all day in 
despite of any persuasion to the contrary, puzzling K——-s to decide which 
was the most trifling, he or Wilson; and as soon as night came he would 
be up and about} barking vehemently at the hogs that came grunting 
around, but too cowardly to bite one, a trait in his character which 
those amiable animals soon find out, and the old sows would run him all over 
the camp, grunting all the while in ecstacy. 

Poor sport had we in fishing and hunting, yet we expended two weeks 
there among the trees pleasantly enough ; one glorious chowder we made, 


and Hampton beach, and with that fresh in our memories we harnessed 
up and wended homeward. 

Next week I am going up the river, and am promised a merry hunt. If 
it should come off, and ‘ Old Festivity’ carry the jug once more, and Reu- 


where it rose, and which way is North, as happened once before, you shall 
receive an account of all our doings, to make up for the short-comings of 
this scrawl. Yours, Priest Joun. 


LINES TO ACOLORED BELLE. 
NIMIUM NE CREDE COLORI.—VIRGIL. 
My Dinah’s lips are rosy red, 

Her teeth are white as snow, 
And round her, as round violet’s bed, 
The sweetest odors flow. 





Her raven locks are all in kinks, 
Her bosom is as fat 

As an opposum is, methinks ; 
And then her nose is flat.} 


Her eyes are white as driven snow, 
Her skin of sable hue, 

And then her gentle accents flow 
Soft as the vernal dew. 


Just midway of my Dinah’s foot 
Her leg is firmly placed, 

And when into the mud ’tis put, 
Her path is easy traced. 


For all its hollow makes a hole 
Within the plastic soil, 

And then her shoe has got no sole, 
Its symmetry to spoil. 


No brazen face her forehead crowns. 
But modestly retires ; 

‘Tis shrivelled up, but not with frowns, 
And pattern’d from her sire’s. 


She never has recourse to art, 
To make false pass for true ; 
Nature on her ne’er worked in part, 
But made her bustle too. 


And when arrayed in red and white, 
You view her matchless form, 

You'll think of lightning in the night, 
Or sunshine mid the storm. 


Or like some cloud with sable crest, 
Whose base with sunlight gleams, 
Is Dinah, when in white she’s drest, 
Enveloping her ebon vest, 
Except the two extremes. 


No drake muscovy ever walks 
With half her native grace ; 

Still, when abroad, my Dinah stalks, 
Resemblance you may trace. 


Now if till Sunday you will wait, 
To meeting she will go; 

Then you'll observe her stately gait, 
Majestical and slow. 


All eyes upon that form will turn, 
Its countless graces scan, 

And he who don’t with passion burn, 
Can scarcely be a man. 





bills and answers, and other interminable prolixities, dons his rough hunt- 
ing gear, and gives the first touch of the whip to his eager horses—his 
head turned forest-ward. It was clear, bright, warm weather, such as one 
likes to live in, and never thinks it would be no great matter to die in, if, 
after that, he were only to go to a region where there is no rain. God- 
win’s handiwork was to be tested, and with fresh and hardy horses, we 
did not spare it, but tried it well, and it belied not the reputation of the 
maker. 

I think it was the third day of our journey that about noon it commenced 
raining, and we saw that a thunder storm was getting up for our benefit, 
and concluded to wait for the wagon, which, like an unlucky man, was 


always getting into some cursed scrape. So, disembarking, and ousting | 


Hunter (the dog, retriever, or what else you please), we undertook to stir 
upafire. It was raining pretty respectably, and to kindle fire, I discharged 


4 pistol, and saw Hunter immediately making tracks for the buggy, and | 


wadertaking with great zeal toclamber in. As he was by this time rather 
muddy, I thought he was as well outside, and tried to drive him off, but 
the more I tried, the more he wouldn't go. I pulled him down, and he 
jumped up again ; I kicked him, and he still scrambled to getin. Icaught 
the whip and thrashed him, but his efforts to get in were more frantic, un- 
til at last I had to tie a rope to his neck and fasten him to a tree. 


Innocent as a child, I thought he did not like the rain. I learned bet- 
ter afterwards. 


Before we set forth for the Springs we heard that Dr. B——r was there, | 


killing two or three deer every day, and when we reached the premises 


and established ourselves in camp, he told us that he Aad killed thirty or | 
s accordingly mounted a horse the next morning and set forth | 





forty. K 
for the woods, while I bent my way to the river to fish. After seven hours 
solid fishing with most attractive minnows, in the waters of the Onachi- 
ta, I had captured two bass, and rather suspecting we were not destined to 
much luck in that line I retraced my way to camp, where K——s soon af- | 
ter made his appearance, threw a little spike-buek on the ground, and | 
swore he had ridden twelve miles and seen only that one deer, and that he | 
had a great notion not to kill him. During the two weeks we stayed there 
neither he or the Doctor killed another. 

in a day or two another thunderstorm came up, and Hunter broke for 
the tent, and forced himself, all mud and water, ip spite of most zealous 
kicking, and the next time we fired a gun he did the same thing. He was 
sold to me for a hunting dog, a well broken retriever, and he was so hor- 
ribly afraid of thunder or a gun as to run like a scared wolf whenever one 
roared or the other was fired. Poor Ned Brittin, when he wished to ex- 
press his complete conviction of the meanness of a man, would say that if 
he owned him he would swap him for a dog and then shoot the dog. He 
must have had such a dog as Hunter in his eye. I have tried him lately 
after ducks, had him led till I fired two or three times and then let him 
loose, and the next time I fired he started at full speed. No doubt he 
would have gone to the river, seven miles, but an old woman on the road, 
who liked his looks, (I admire her taste,) picked him up and has him sti}}. 
I have not yet taken the trouble to send forhim. I don’t think he can be 


And yet I’ve not her mind described! 
Ah! language is too weak ; 
Nature has on her face inscribed 
What words can never speak ! 
Bayou Cuicot, La., Jan. 27, 1850. 








CAPTAIN HUNNINGS: OR HOW ‘SWAY-BACK’ SMELT THUNDER. 
Gaxtveston, Texas, Jan. 15, 1850. 

| Dear Srr.—As there was published not long since, in the ‘ Spirit,’ an 
| amusing adventure of Dave Harris (who was snake bit by a spur), I 
| have taken the liberty of sending you one of the exploits of his friend, 
| boon companion, and nearest neighbor, Capt. Hunnings. 
The Captain lives on Galveston Bay, about four miles from Morgan’s 
Point, and is a little weather beaten, sun dried, wiry old man, about fifty- 
_ two or three years of age—and for a long time commanded one of the 
small coasters that plied along the Capes of Virginia. 
| He, like most old sailors, is passionately fond of spinning long yarns to 
the neighbors—relating scenes of great daring on his part—of terrible 
combats with pirates when he was a young man—desperate boarding 
scrapes—when all appeared to be lost, he by the strength of his arm, and 
skill with the broadsword alone, has cleared the deck and regained pos- 
| session of the vessel. Nor does his versatile talent confine itself to nau- 
tical matters—for since he changed his element, he has become a great 
| hunter, a perfect Nimrod, and according to his own tale, he can out shoot, 
jump, run, or swim, dive deeper, and come out drier, than any man in 
‘these parts. In fact, the old man is some pumpkins and no mistake ; his 
skill with the rifle has become so well known to the varmints about, that 
like Capt. Scott, he has only to tell his name, and they give up at once ; 
but for this penchant for exaggeration the Captain is a worthy, inoffen- 
sive, hard working man. Vitiis nemo sine nascitur. 

But to the adventure in question. There was for many years, amongst 
a herd of wild cattle belonging to Col. M , that frequented the prairie 
near the Captain’s house, one so well known for her savage disposition, 
her Camanche like determination to charge upon, and put to flight, all pe- 
destrians who might be in her vicinity, that the fear, fame, and notoriety 
of old ‘ Sway-back’ rang throughout the neighborhood. She was indeed 
more dreaded than a panther would have been, and with good reason, for 
her attacks were more certain, and to a person afoot equally as dangerous. 
For a long time Sway-back had had it her own way. She had put to 
flight every cattle driver that had approached, and foiled every attempt 
to capture her. But she was reserved at last for our friend; he it was 
that determined to make her smell thunder ; he was the St. George to rid 
the prairies of this she dragon, and do it he would, single handed alone. 

The day on which he was to perform this feat, three of us rode down to 
witness it. We found the Captain in his yard loading up his rifle, and 
making other preparations of a warlike nature ; he was encased as usual 
in his suit of buckskin ; coat, mocassins, and pants, all of the same mate- 
terial, well greased and hardened from long wear and rough usage, the 
seat of the latter projecting at least six inches from his body, forming 





* Well, boys, I'm glad to see you,’ said he, as we came near him ; ‘just 
wait @ minute till I puta new flint ia old Sally, and I'll be with you. Then 
for Sway-back ; for the way I'll make her smell thunder this morning, will 
@ caution to the rest of her gang.’ 

He was soon prepared, and loosening his knife in its seabbard, rifle in 
hand, sprang lightly as a hoy over the rail fence, and preceded us on foot 


_in the direction of the Red Bluff prairie, which was but a short distance 
hot that a man would wi/t like a cabbage leaf, and there was nothing for ! 


ahead. We had no sooner emerged from the skirt of woods that encircled 
his house into the prairie beyond, than we discovered, about a quarter of 
a mile off, a herd of cattle feeding, and among them, the well known dread- 
ed, old Sway-back. 

‘ There she is, Captain! now aint she a lovely Critter! just look at her 
horns! my soul, but they are keen!’ said one. 

‘Mind you don’t miss her,’ said another, ‘for if you do, you'll catch 
it? 

‘I say, Captain, you tremble a little, perhaps the buck agur is a com- 
ingen. Youaintafeared,are you?  . 

‘Pshaw! buck agur, indeed : my hand does tremble a leetle, it’s true, 
but I took my bitters somewhat stronger than usual this morning, that’s 
all. No, no, boy, if you had aseen what J have done in my time, you 
would know there ain’t such a thing as scare in me; particularly when 
there’s nothing better to fight agin than an old broken backed cow!’ 


‘ Look out there, for she sees us” we all cried, as the old sarpent raised 
her head with the rest and gazed wickedly at us. ‘ Now’s your time, Cap- 
tain, step up, quick, and take a fair blizzard at her? 

‘ Don’t hurry me, boys, I like to take my time. You all just fall back a 
piece, with your horses, and keep off the rest of the herd if they attempt to 
interfere, and I’l] bet you my gun agin a herrin, that I will keel her over 
so dead she wont kick twice.’ 

We all fell back, accordingly, in breathless expectation, and the 
old man, with his rifie in the hollow of his left arm, slowly advanced 
towards her. Sway-back stept out from the herd and steadily re- 
garded him for a moment, evidently in surprise, that any one should be so 
bold as to beard her in the open prairie, and that, too, on foot, but it was 
for a moment only, for jerking her tail about, and shaking her head, at 
him she came, full tilt. ‘ Bang went the gun; old Sway staggered for an 
instant, but she kept her feet, and use she made of them, too. 

‘Run, Captain! run for your life’ we shouted, as the cow took after 
him, bellowing and snorting, gaining on him, too, at every jump. The old 
man dropt his gun, and with his leather coat tails flapping in the wind, on 
he came ; he did run, and like the devil too. We dashed out to his rescue, 
but Sway-back headed him off, and he was fain to take out in the prairie 
again. There they had it, nip and tuck. Round and round they went, 
such dodging, and wheeling, such snorting and puffing. ‘ Go it, Captain ! 
never say die ! she’s smelling thunder now, I reckon! put in the tall licks, 
or blamed if she don’t have you! Huzza for Sway-back ! she’s pluck " 

‘Help, boys, help! screamed the old man, nearly exhausted. 

‘ Let’s charge our horses between them, boys, and save the old fellow,’ I 
eried. 

* Agreed 

Here they come again! Now for it! look out! Rip! she took one horse 
in the flank. Rip, rip, she gave it to the others right and left ; and on she 
rushed, close after her victim. 

‘ Go it, Captain! go it! it’s legs or nothing with you now, for nothing else 
can help you!’ One moment he turned his horrified gaze over his shoul- 
der, and there was his enemy not a yard from him, her eyes glowing like 
two firefballs, and a bloody froth pouring out of her mouth and nostrils. 
With a yell of terror, his arms beating the air like a windmill, he sprang 
on, but it was ofno avail. One more jump,and she hadhim! Bending 
her head to the very ground, she caught him fairly on the end of one of 
her long horns at his seat of honor, when ‘ whiz! up he went at least ten 
feet, spinning and revolving around likea top. For a moment the old man 
was spread out in the air like a big leather winged bat, then down he 
came kasouse! in a pond of mud and water, stirring up the tadpoles and 
frogs by hundreds. At this critical moment, two of the Captain’s dogs, 
having heard the report of the gun, came up and diverted the fury of the 
enraged animal from their master. We soon extricated him from his mud 
berth, and found he was not much hurt, thanks to his leather breeches, 
but he was terribly frightened, and as ringed and speckled with dirt, as 
one of Jacob’s sheep. 

Although an old sailor and fond of grog, he acknowledged that he had had 
for once in his life a horn too much. 

As for Sway-back, her wound proved mortal, and her bones may yet be 


seen bleaching near the spot where she first smelt thunder. 
‘ EsPERANCE. 





ENGLISH GUNS ON EXHIBITION. 


I like the idea suggested by a communication of Harry Nock, in your 
paper of January 19th, 1850, of having an inspection of arms, or, in other 
words, that gentlemen having an opportunity of so doing, would do well to 
examine and compare samples of first class gun work by different makers, 
and determine for themselves how much superior, if any, the work of one 
good gun maker is to that of another; and also, how much superior, if 
any, metropolitan gun work is to provincial. 

For the purpose of contributing something in aid of such an inspection, 
I have placed at the store of Mr. Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New 
York, for a short time, four guns, viz. : 

A double gun, by Greorce and Joun Deane, No. 30 King William 
Street, London Bridge, 14 guage, 30 inch barrels. 

A double gun, by the late Witt1aM Exuis, of Birmingham, 16 guage, 
82 inch barrels, (Mr. Ellis had an agency in London for the sale of hi, 
work, so also has Westley Richards, and hence they both mark their guns 
London.) 

One single gun, by Witt1am Greener, Aston New Town, Birming- 
ham, Laminated Steel, 11 guage, 32 inch barrel. 
~ The guns were made to orders, without limit as to price, and under in- 
structions to get up as good guns as these makers could build; there is 
reason, therefore, for believing that;they are each as good specimens of gun 
work as these makers furnish to their customers. Injustice to the makers 
of these three guns, I should add they have each of them seen some ser- 
vice in the field. 

The fourth gun is a new piece, of Moore & Gray’s getting up, Edge- 
ware Road, London, said to be a warranted London fifty guinea gun, 
14 guage, 32 inch barrels. 

As the owner of these guns, I would respectfully invite the attention of 
sportsmen in New York and vicinity, to a careful examination of their 
quality-and workmanship. 

I would also invite any gentleman of New York or vicinity. who may 
have a first rate gun of the make of Charles Lancaster, or James Purdy, 
of London, or Westley Richards, of Birmingham, to allow their guns to be 
seen, side by side with those above named. 

These guns are not shewn for the purpose of sale, but simply that gen- 
tlemen, who feel an interest to know what really fine guns are, may have 
an opportunity to compare the work of several London and Birmingham 
makers side by side, and of determining for themselves whether there is 


much real difference between the guns of good makers of those +“ places. 
W. N..G. 





An Irish girl writing from Buffalo to her mother at home, says: ‘The 
Yankee girls are like the old horses at home—high in bone, but low in 
flesh, and the color of a duck’s foot.’ After this, we dont think it incum- 
bent on the ‘ Buffalo girls to come out to-night,’ or, as it may be more 
chastely expressed in the classics, ‘The damsels of Buffalo are not re- 
quired to leave the shades of the maternal roof, nor to amble beneath the 
subdued lustre of the silver moon.’ 











pouch large enough to stow away & week’s provisions in. 
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Che Sprit of the Cimes. 





GREY HOUNDS ys. LOCOMOTIVES. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS < AS 1S’ DOGS. 

Dear P.—The cause of science, to which modern civilization professes 
sach devotion, finds no better friend than the ‘Spirit of the Times.’ 
What other paper records so many and such close observations on the va- 
ried departments of natural history? Pleasant as may be the study of 
fossils and geology, or the abstruse branches, it is the good fortune of 
your readers, dear P., that your attention is devoted to ‘ Animated Na- 
tare. A few weeks ago, on a@ visit to the Old Granite State, I gathered 
and re-heard a few anecdotes of dogs, which have struck me as so novel, 
that I mean to force a narration of them on your patience. 

The sea coast of New Hampshire, only eighteen miles in extent, as you 
may not be aware, is almost an uninterrupted succession of salt marshes, 
where ducks, loon, curlew, and plover, abound, and in the neighborhood, 
snipe and woodcock, which latter bird, by-the-bye, is rapidly extending its 
haunts through the interior of the State, where, until within a few years, 
they were positively unknown. 

The fresh water swamps back of the salt marshes, have a fine supply 
of foxes, coons, and rabbits, which attract the attention of, and give much 
sport to the keen sportsmen residing in the neighborhood. 

The fox is not hunted as in Maryland and Virginia, by a full pack of 
hounds, cheered on by excited horsemen ; from the irregular face of the 
country, and the appalling stiffness of the ‘stone walls, as we term our 
stone fences, no horse could follow the chase, and indeed no footman 
could to any distance. Our foxhunter keeps one or two foxhounds of the 
old fashioned, large eared, deep mouthed, short legged style, similar I 
fancy to those used many years ago in the South, when a grey fox would 
stand up two or three hours before a pack, certainly much slower than 
the hounds now used where the red fox is hunted. With these and his 
trusty double barrel he betakes himself to the cover, and when the music 
proclaims the game afoot, takes a stand on a hammock inthe swampor a 
clearing near its edge, and shoots the game before his dogs, in the same 

way rabbits are hunted. This much to get at my subject. 

In the ancient town of Portsmouth several staunch followers of this 
‘sport have resided for many years, keeping two or three hounds usually. 
Among them Mr. M., a very good and ardent sportsman, procured a large 
black greyhound as an addition to this pack, who proved very useful, and 
the hounds soon learned to appreciate the value of his speed; in a short 
time Mr. M. used to hear from the farmers of the neighborhood, that his 
dog had been seen hunting on days, when he knew he was not out, and 
the conviction was soon arrived at, that the pack were regular poachers— 
sadly given to pot-hunting on their private account. Of their feats on 


goons. Gov. Dodge has been in wretched health, but is gradually recover- 


and deservedly so. 

[ was more disappointed in Gen. Foote than in any other prominent 
man I saw; I had shaped out, in my mind’s eye, his personal appearance; 
and when I saw him in propria persona, I could not credit my own senses. 
He is very much in appearance like Martin Van Buren. He isa wonder- 
ful man, always speaking, and rarely making an uninteresting speech. 

I did not get to see my old and worthy friend, the Editor of the Plough, 
Loom, and Anvil. He is busily engaged, doing good service in that 
cause to which he has devoted so much of his life. We have had a hard 
winter. I have to keep housed, and with all my care and prudence, find 
my cough very troublesome. Truly yours, N. 





A COON HUNT IN MARYLAND: 
Bartimore, February 9, 1850. 

Dear Spirit.—I have taken a few liesure moments to address you these 
lines, and give you an account of a fine coon hunt we had here, about 
two weeks ago, and should my humble epistle meet your approval, it is at 
your disposal to publish it, as some of your readers may perhaps find it 
worth reading. 

A COON HUNT. 

It was on the evening of January 30th, about 6 o’clock, that a party of 
three gentlemen, W. H——, R. D——, and A. W—=—, accompanied by a 
negro called ‘ Steve,’ as bearer of the plunder, started to the rocks for a 
coon hunt. The evening was one of those fine winter evenings, with a 
cool breeze blowing, so refreshing and bracing to every body, and par- 
ticularly those who are all day confined in the dull and noisy town. The 
sun was fast reclining in the western sky, and all nature seemed to pre- 
pare for a good night’s rest. The cattle were fast deserting the hills and 
fields, and returning to their homes. The grey smoke as it arose from 
the chimnies of the farm houses, gave evidence that some busy house- 
wife was preparing the evening meal, and anxiously waiting the return of 
some farmer or laborer from his hard day’s work. 

Our party were travelling briskly on-to the point of their destination, 
H. and D. in a covered Jersey wagon with four of the best dogs that ever 





were on horseback. 
| About 8 o’clock we arrived at the place were we intended to encamp for 
the night, this was in the woods, near a little creek, about half a mile from 


ing. Jef. Davis has changed somewhat; his face has become much thin- | 
ner, and there are a few furrows scattered here and there upon it, but he 
is the same clever fellow that he used to be; he has a high reputation, 





dared to trail a coon, they were called Big Leader, known as the best dog | 
throughout the State, Little Leader, Fanny and Tan. W. and Steve 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT AN OLD SAILOR. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U.S, NAVY. 


— —— = EE —————E—————E 
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Merrily, merrily, the bark, 

On a breeze from the northward free; ° 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summer sea. Scorr. 


Have you any penchant for nautical stories, my dear P.?—for the 
‘ Says Jack, says he, to Bill Williams, says he,’ style of writing ? or for 
the tarry phraseology of those would-be-thought seamen, who, about their 
‘upper works,’ glory in a superabundance of hat ribbon and whiskers ’ 
I do not ask the question for the purpose of boring you witha treatise 
upon tar buckets and oakum—the heavens forbid! but because I have 
just read in the ‘ Spirit,’.a very good ‘yarn before the mast,’ by a Mr. 
Sam Ropes,wherein the characters are made to'talk soberly and rationally, 
for some sailors are rational beings, although the old lady, whose daugh- 
ter screamed out ‘ Mother! Mother ! here comes a sailor? did not seem 
to think so; for she replied, ‘ Well, put him in the barn, my dear, and 
give him some hay! But, as I said, the persons introduced in his ‘ yarn: 
converse reasonably and sensibly, and not like the ‘gallant tars’ who 
usually take the virtuous and honest parts in most of our modern ‘ Stories 
of the Sea.’ By the way, I have often been amused at the queer seaman- 
ship displayed in these same stories, and at the funny evolu‘ions perform- 
ed by some dark haired handsome Spaniard, with bright flashing eyes, a 
pair of silver-mounted pistols, and a very bad reputation. 

For some years I myself have had 


‘A life on the ocean wave 
And a home on the rolling deep,’ 


and during that period of time have obtained a full and particular view 
of the ‘ elephant,’ horns and all, as well as some insight into the manners 
and custo mes of seafaring men generally. 

A strange being is a sailor! [?mean your true blue water sailor—your 
regular ‘old salt’ and not the faney gentleman who ‘sculls’ himsele 
along the deck of a vessel, rolling both pockets full of sand, as the saying 
is, at every step. There are many expressions employed on board ship 
that to the ear of alandsman sounds curious and uncouth, but which from 
their constant use, become stereotyped as it were upon the tongues of sea- 
men. 

Your true sailor, however, never knowingly lards his conversation with 
many of these phrases ; he never racks his brain for tarry similes or talks 
about his * bloody top lights and top gallant eye brows.’ He eschews all 
braided jackets and silk worked shirts, and the instant that he gets on 
shore mounts a ‘tile’ and introduces his great rough fists into the sleeves 
of a dress or body coat. Then he is ready for a spree; a ‘jolly good 


such occasions I am told by farmers over whose land they passed, and by | Back River. After our horses were unharnessed and tied for the night, Spree,’ as an Englishmane alls it; and if he has been discharged from a 
Mr. M. The hounds would get together, and come to Mr. M.’s for the , they and the dogs were fed, and our next care was to kindle a fire, to | ™an 0’ war, with perhaps two or three hundred dollars in his pocket, his 
greyhound; on one occasion the caucusing was observed ; the greyhound | prepare a cup of good hot coffee, which H. made in fine style, and it was | spirit soars above the plebeian style of locomotion, and nothing but a tip 


was apparently unwilling to go; after much rubbing of noses, going from 
and returning to him, by the others, he;was persuaded off; they went 


| relished with as much appetite as if it had been done up at Guy’s ‘Mon-— 
| quantity, not quality, being his motto, and before many hours, he gene- 


/ument House.’ 


top carriage will suit him. About the liquids, he is not so particular ; 


quietly up the street to the skirts of the town, and when once in the fields, | Sitting around the fire with our pewter cups of cofiee, and cold snack | Tally manages to get comfortably ‘ swiped,’ to lose his tile, tear his new 
struck a run for the favoriteswamp. Often and often have the farmers in | of biscuit, rolls, ham and tongue, we might have been taken for a party | coat all to ribbons, and to find himself in the morning minus most of his 
of wandering gipsies, or a band of banditti. After refreshing ourselves, | clothes and the greater part of his money. 


the skirts of that swamp, attracted by the cry of the hounds, observed the 
greyhound run up to kill the rabbit, then lay down quietly with him, till 
the hounds came up and devoured it, master greyhound eating none. So 
common were these predatory excursions, that Mr. M. condemned the 
greyhound to a chainand collar. After this dog had been stolen, ano- 
ther greyhound was left by Col. J. of the Army at my father’s one summer, 


and the adjoining farmers have informed me that the fox hounds made his 


acquaintance, and decoyed him into similar unsports manlike pot hunting. 
On one occasion, Col. J.’s dog, unlike his predecessor, took a notion he 
would feast on the rabbit, and devoured it before the fox hounds got up ; 
my informant, a very substantial worthy farmer, saw the hounds turn on 
the greyhound, and give hima substantial shaking for his dishonorable 
practice. 

I have frequently heard these anecdotes, and on this last visit, met Mr. 
M., the owner of the black greyhound, who confirmed the anecdotes, as 
to his dog, adding one or two curious ones of his racing with a locomo- 
tive. The train was starting from Portsmouth for Boston, when C., the 
enginser, observed the dog on the track, and putting up his speed, pressed 
at him ; the dog, not disturbed, lef out a trifle, and kept a head, passed 
the point where the path to his master’s house left the track, and kept on, 
©. making play with the ‘ machine’ well astern; the dog kept his 
lead about a mile, when he left the track and returned home at full 
speed. The engineer hada taste for sporting, and believed ‘ the machine’ 
could beat all the dog flesh ‘ that shaded the earth.” Mr. M. was equally 
‘sweet’ on the dog; a race was soon arranged; Mr. M., and a boy for 
whom thé dog had a great affection, took their stand on the platform be- 
hind the cars, at the Greenland depot, five miles from P., the dog on the 
track ; the terms were that the dog should keep within twenty-five yards 


of the cars from there to P. C., the engineer, was as game a man as ever 


drove an engine, and his pride was up. Away went the cars, the hound 
after them ; the descending grade was soon reached, steam in plenty and 
very hot, made the engine jump. The old machine astonished herself; C. 
crawled out for a look; the dog was playing beside the car; on they 
rushed, and not twenty-five feet from the platform, sometimes taking the 
path outside the rails, and then jumping back between them, the black 
dog followed his fiery rival. (C. found it was no use, and slacked up when 
near the P. depot, the dog coming in an easy winner, having never been 
shaken offduring the race. The engineer and the depot men acknow- 
ledged the corn, and the dog, as I before hinted, lived long enough to be 
stolen; no time was kept, but I have frequently timed the train over the 
the same ground, when they were late and running to make up, when the 
distance was performed in eight minutes. 


No means of ascertaining the exact speed of the greyhound has yet 
been devised, but this anecdote suggests, I think, a mark by which more 
accurate data can be had, and I hope some lover of the greyhound may 
feel curious enough to attempt the experiment aided by a stop watch. Mr. 
M. informed me that on two occasions he had found means to measure the 
jamp of his dog when at full speed, once when running over a slightly 
muddy place in a swamp, and once on a light snow; on each occasion it 
was twenty-four feet between track and track, (not measuring five tracks 


as in racing). This fact coming from one entirely unacquainted with the 


race horse, and whose judgment as a mechanic removed all doubt of the 
accuracy of the actual measurement, surprised ine much; if my memory 
is correct, neither Fashion or Boston hada stride equal to this, and I 
doubt if, except Blue Dick and Peytona, we ever had a race horse who 
could cover so much ground. When we remember the great ease and 
quickness with which the greyhound gathers, this stride verifies evident- 
ly the extraordinary speed he must have used in the race with the loco- 
motive. 

Adieu, my friend, may you and the ‘ Spirit’ live a thousand years, and 


increase in vigor and happiness to the end. CHARLES. 








‘N, OF ARKANSAS’ IN VIRGINIA. 
Auntie, Va., Feb. 8, 1850. 

My Dear P.—\ am once more in Loudon, on my way up from Hanover, 
and tarried a few days in Washington City ; at this particular junctnre it 
is @ place of deep interest. The excitement there on the subject of slavery 
is far deeper than I ever dreamed of; yet, Ihave an abiding faith that 
our glorious Union will out-ride the storm, and this vexed and trouble- 
some question be satisfactorily adjusted. 

I met with many old friends, some of them I had not seen for from fif- 
teen to twenty years. In the Senate Chamber I found grave and renown- 
ed Senators, from whom I had parted seventeen years ago. There sat 
Gov. Dodge, and not far from him, the gallant Davis; the former, at the 
period I Teft them, Colonel, the latter, Adjutant of the ist Regt. of Dra- 





we started out on our expedition, H. taking the lead as Captain, with ' 


I have often listened, during my watches at sea, to the conversation of 


the lantern, which was soon put out on account of the moonlight. W. | a knot of old fellows who might be collected near me, to the good resolu- 
shouldered the axe, which we took with us, in case Mr. Coon might feel | tions they were making, the which were to be solemnly kept when they 


_ disposed to give us the slip by mounting some high tree which we could | 


not climb, and sit there winking at our disappointment. A greater part 
of the ground over which we were to travel consisted of cat tail marshes 
and swamps, in which we often sunk knee deep, but might in some mea- 
sure prevent by stepping carefully upon the thick tussocks of grass and 
cat tails, although in the excitement of the chase we did not look much 
to that. 

About half past nine the moon shone forth clear and bright, and about 
the same time it began to freeze very hard, and we had to anticipate bad 
luck, on account of the ‘ cold foot’ of the coons making it difficult for the 
dogs to trail on the frozen ground. We had now been walking on the 
bank, while the dogs were hunting among the cat-tails, where the 
coons generally fed about this time of the night; when we heard the 
well known note of Big Leader, about half a mile off, and it was not long 
before Fanny and the other two were ‘ tongueing’ with him, for they had 
now struck the trail. 

Now it was that the great chase was soon to take place. It was at ev- 
ery bark of the dogs as they came nearer for a while, and then were again 
to be heard far off, that we stood motionless on some prominent point of 
land, eagerly expecting every moment to hear the louder and quicker 
bark of the dogs, a sure sign that the race for life or victory had com- 
menced. At last we heard it. Now for it; thus they went for nearly an 
hour, chasing through and through the cat-tails and swamp, when we at 
last heard them making for the land; then we started to wade into the 
mud and grass for the opposite bank as fast and best we could; we reached 
it safely, save the wetting and freezing of our clothes, then after a short 
chase of about a mile over the land, which was covered with thick brush- 
es and briars and swamps, where we would occasionally start a covey of 
partridges from their rest; we heard our dogs ‘ treeing,’ which we knew 
by their yelping bark ; following the sound, we soon came up to the pack, 
and found them stationed under a stout oak, letting out their full voice 
at the poor devil above. 

This was the time for the grand finale, and Steve climbed the tree and 
commenced shaking all he knew how, but the ‘ same old coon’ held on 
like grim death, as it was certain death awaiting him below if he released 
his hold. Telling Steve to get higher and shake harder, he sung out, 
‘ Bless de Lor he must grow tight here ;’ after shaking once more, down 
he came into the open jaws of his enemies, and the battle for life and death 
commenced. The shaking and tearing of the coon, who was snapping and 
biting at all around him; but as he could find no chance for a run, he 
was compelled to surrender ; at last he was overpowered, four to one, but 
he died like a hero, fighting for that, to him the dearest of all, life. He 
was picked up, and found to be badly cut by the dogs, and one exulting 
hurrah broke forth from the party, and the stil! woods echoed it back 
again. 

We sat out again after taking something warming, for our clothes were 
wet and frozen stiff. It was during the land chase that W., in attempt- 
ing to jump acrossa ditch among the cat-tails, that he fell in, up to his 
_ Waist in ice, mud, and water, and certainly thought that he was going to 
| hunt in some other region, either colder or hotter than those he was now 
_in, but by some exertion he got out, and was likely to have been followed 
_ by B., who was close behind. It was now about 12 o’clock, midnight, and 
we started after more game, but on account of the cold and freezing, the 
dogs could not scent, and they only got on the cold foot. After hunting 
about an hour longer, without starting a new chase, we came to the con- 
clusion it was best to give it up for that night, and we returned to our 
camp, and after arriving there, we re-kindled our fire and took some good 
‘old cognac,’ which H. had brought with him. When we had every thing 
ready, our horses saddled and harnessed, and the dogs chained in the 
wagon, we lit a cigar and started for the city, where we arrived safe, but 
very stiff from the cold and the ride. 

Giving our horses in charge of Steve, we made tracks for home, in 
great haste, and after drying and rubbing down, we got three or four 
hours’ sleep, and were up in the morning as fresh asever. On that day 
( Thursday) at 3 Pp. m., we were at Grey’s to take a slice of the same old 
coon, whose flavor resembles mutten very much. Thus I close with the last 
I saw of the coon, after the cold hunt all night, but the sport and excite- 
ment were ample reward. Should we get up another such a party, I 
will, if you think it worth while, give you an account of it. As this is my 
first attempt at writing anything for your paper, I hope you will excuse 
my style of writing. Yours, respectfully, ‘Dan.’ 











arrived in port, and consequently were broken upon the first opportunity ; 
to their funny stories, and to their quaintand witty remarks upon what 
was going on around them, for truly I believe there is more pure wit, 
more originality, among your real old tars, than among any other class of 
persons in the world. 

But this is only a sort of introduction to a short story I am going to tell 
you. So I will just ‘ geta pull at the jib-halliards’ (there’s a salty phrase 
for you) or, in other words, take a small smile and begin. 

It was some—never mind how many years ago, though I will tell you in 
confidence that I am just ‘ sweet sixteen’ now, but don’t say anything 
about it, you know. Well, then, some years ago, when! was what Met- 
tete, the clown, calls a ‘chamber organ’—-a pocket edition of that biped 
styled a man, glorying in the fabrication of mince pies and other delicacies 
of the sort, when the elderly gentlemen who, even now, are not very high 
up on the navy list, were frisky young dogs, flirting with every pretty 
girl they met with, and in all their bright array of buttons and gold lace 
playing the gay young knight who loves and rides away—in those days 
there “belonged to the naval service of Uncle Sam an old sea-dog named 
William Barnes. 

Time out of mind William had been a boatswain’s mate; it was even 
suggested that he had piped the beasts and birds to their meals for Cap- 
tain Noah, and had ‘fished in the flood with Ham and Shem! He was a 
great old reprobate—a hard drinker and swearer even for those loose 
times, when temperance societies were scarcely dreamed of, and ‘ Sea- 
men’s Chapels’ were like angel’s visits, few and far between. Well, one 
bright morning, after having a ‘high old time’ on shore for some days, 
Barnes woke up and found himself in company with some sixty other men 
and officers, on board the schooner Shark, lying in the harbor of Norfolk. 
In course of time the little vessel left that enchanting place and stood out 
upon the ‘wide waste of waters’ that lay between her and her des- 
tined port. 

Scarcely had they lost sight of Cape Henry, however, before they were 
favored with some very rough weather; so violent was the gale that the 
schooner came very near being lost; as it was, she pitched and rolled 
about so in the heavy sea, that every one on board, from the oldest to the 
youngest, was sea-sick, and even old Barnes himself on that day ‘ cast his 
bread upon the waters.’ But the gale broke at last ; the wind blew more 
propitiously, the sea went down, and the little Shark slipped along 
through the water as nimbly almost as her death-dealing namesake. 

A few days after this they got into finer weather; the sun shone out 
warm and bright, the waves were ‘hushed in sleep,’ and the schooner 
moved gently along, with scarcely wind enough to blow aside a lady’s 
curl. Themen were at their dinner, and a knot of old fellows, among 
whom was our friend, the boatswain’s mate, had collected together for the 
purpose of discussing their bean soup and the incidents of the late gale. 

‘ Well,’ said one, ‘it blowed about as hard as I want to see it; blest if 
I didn’t think at one time we were all bound for kingdom come " 

‘So did I,’ chimed in another, ‘ when that last sea came aboard, and | 
was as sick, too, as a young powder monkey after his first chaw of 
*baccy.’ 

‘Well, now, Mates,’ put in Barnes, with his great rough voice, ‘ you 
see I was about as sick as any of ye, and that’s more’n I’ve been this many 
along day. Thirty years now, man and boy, I’ve been follerin’ the sea 


for a livin’, and though I allers knowed the Lord could turn my heart, 
d——d if I ever thought before that all h—ll could turn my stomach! 
Very truly yours, L’ENFANT. 
PHiLaveLPuia, February 16th, ’50. 


P.S. I see the ‘ Spirit’ of to-day is the last of the volume ; just walk 
into Frank’s, will you, and imagine that I am smiling success to the 
next ! 








Disgraceful.—The beautiful and wealthy city of Brooklyn, with its 
100,000 inhabitants—standing in the same rank with Boston, New Orleans, 
and Cincinnati—has decided, through its Board of Education, not fo estab- 
lish a ‘Free Academy! One luminous gentleman advanced the argu- 
ment that ‘common schools were good enough for him and his forefathers, 
and were therefore good enough for the rising generation.” Why don’t 
he cross the river in a scow instead of a princely steamboat? The former 
was ‘ good enough’ for the preceding age—at least, they couldn’t get any- 
thing better.— Sunday Dispatch. 


An Irishman, after expatiating very warmly upon the temper and beauty 
of Lola Montes, was asked if she didn’t smoke. 

‘ Yes, sir, she does,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and so does every volcano —perhape 
you'll show me the lovely crater that don’t smoke ! 





1850. 
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JACOB'S HEN SHOOTING. 
Hemuocxtown, Feb. 11th, 1850. 

Mr. Heditor—As 1 was lookin’ in tu yur valuable paper tother day, I 
noised an allfired big yarn what som feller had ben tellin yer, about his 
killin’ 11 out of 17 old Cocks, at 54 yards off. 

Now I think if that are feller didn’t stretch the story, he musta stretch 
ed his old shootin’-iron allfiredly. 

I jist think I’ve got the allkillinest shootin’-iron you ever herne tel on. 
But that are feller yer tels on, beets me all to rags. 

But if yer haint got any objections Ile tel yer about this iron of mine 
jest for greens. 

I gues Ifmint as well say rite here, that it isa 23inch barrel, andis 12 | 
guage, but oh! Jehosfat! when it goes off, I’m enymost scart tu deth, for | 
fear the pills won't never stop, altho I always pint the thing rite inter | 
sum d—— big hill. 

Well, as I was goin tu tell yer, I went down hum last fall, so I jist tuk 
the iron long with me. 

I hadent ony jest got to the gate when I herne an a//fired banging away 
down back of dads barn. So downI gose, and hevens and arth! there 
stood 40 or 50 fellers with all kinds of shootin-irons, from a cent popgun 
to a blunderbuss, blazin away at an old hen about 9 rods off, on top of a 
barrell. Putty soon up stepped a feller with a shootin-iron about as long 
as a canal-boat, and let fly. I didn’t look to see which it had killed, but 
they both fell. So sombody sings out, put up.another hen. No sooner 
was the criter on the barrell than I let go, and down came the hen; so I 
kepod lodin and shootin for 9 times, one rite arter the other. Putty soon 
the feller what owned the hens, sings out, look here, Jake, you cant shoot 
hen any more. And if he hadn’t hollered jest afore the pills got to the 
hese, I should of had the 9th hen,'and no mistuk. But I*picked up 8, and 
slid. Yurs till deth, J ACOB. 








A CRIMINAL DECISION IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Sir—The following ‘ report’ of an important and comprehensive decision 
in criminal practice, if not deemed appropriate to the columns of your 
widely circulating and most entertaining journal, can be put in the fire. 
All I can say of the case itself is, that 1 believe it a ‘true bill,’ having 
twice heard it, at an interval of fifteen years, from a gentleman of credit, 
who professed to have been in Court at the time. It took place in the 
State of Mississippi, in a ‘river county,’ somewhat more than thirty 
years ago, and names were given, but I suppress them. It was stated as 
follows : 

Bob, and two other negroes, had been arrested on the charge of robbery 
and murder, It seems they had attempted to ease the pockets of two 
drunken men of the fe# dimes that might remain, when they were met by 
a stout resistance, the ‘ critturs’ not being so ‘ entirely tight’ as was sup- 
posed. Under the necessity of the case, they were knocked in the head 
and left for dead ina fence corner. One of them, however, survived, and 
was able to identify the murderers. 

The Sheriff, as the law required, notified to the County Court a special 
meeting, at the same time summoning a jury. On the day specified, the 
court met, was opened in due form, and the jury called, nine answering to 
their names, and three failing to appear. The Attorney for the State then 
moved the Court that a tales de circumstantibus be awarded. In the 
course of the discussion of this motion by the counsel on both sides, these 
formidable words were frequently repeated, and by the counsel for the 
State, somewhat ore rotundo, they constituting probably a good part of 
the Latin which he knew. The motion was granted, and the jury at length 
made up. 

At this stage, as the prisoners were about to be arraigned, their counsel 
objected to any further proceedings. The Presiding Judge, who was na- 
turally waspish, was now manifestly losing his tewper. He broke out 
with, ‘ Well, Sir! what are your objections? Let us hear your objections. 
Let us know if these niggers are not to be tried.’ 

Thus objurgated, the substance of what the gentleman stated was, that 
the jurisdiction of the Court was created by special statute, which pro- 
vided that when the Sheriff gave notice to the Court he should at the same 
time summon twelve good and sufficient slave holders of the vicinage, 
who should, in the words of the statute, ‘try the prisoner or prisoners.’ 
This duty had, it appeared, been strictly complied with, but only nine of 
the panel had answered. The Court had then awardeda ‘tales de cir- 
cumstantibus,’ by which three more had been, he contended, improperly 
placed in the jury box. 

He presumed that he need hardly remind the Court that it was a cardi- 
nal principle of the interpretation of a criminal statute, that it was to be 
considered strictly against the State, and favorably for the prisoner. 
He would therefore respectfully submit to their Honors the simple ques- 
tion of law, could they, by a tales de circumstantibus, fill up ajury in 
a case of life and death, which the statute required should be constituted 
of twelve men, summoned for that special duty, at least twelve days pre- 
vious to the sitting of the court. 

The counsel of the 8tate rose to reply, but was instantly checked by 
the Presiding Judge, who, it seemed, could no longer be restrained, 
Stop! he called out, ‘stop! Mr. W , stop! if you please. Juststop, 
Sir. Stop a few minutes, while I say a word or two in answer to that 
larned gentleman. We have heerd a great deal this morning about Tales 
de Circumstancibus! Taales de Circumstancibus! Now, if I know any- 
thing of the Latin language, taales de circumstancibus means a jury ac- 
cording to circumstances. Taales, a jury, de circumstancibus, according 
to the circumstances of the case. I beg that larned gentleman will tell 
me what is a jury according to the circumstances of thecase? You can 
proceed, Mr. W——.’ 

But that gentleman protested, that His Honor had made the matter so 


perfectly luminous, that i i s is farthi 
Gunite tate ae ta, h 4 it was entirely unnecessary to press his farthing 
‘ Let the case go on then,’ said His Honor. 

R The prisoners were convicted, but subsequently, on their way to execu- 
tion, were taken by Habeas Corpus, before a Judge of the Superior Court, 
who gave them a /ega/ trial. hey suffered for the offence. 

Yours respectfully, Fie. 








Abolition of Bull-fights in Spain.—It is said that measures are about 
ys 7 taken by the Junta General of Agriculture at Madrid, for the gra- 
dual suppression of Bull-fights, in consequence of their prejudicial effects 
on the interests and morality ofthe country. It is calculated that 4000 
horses annually perish in Spain on the horns of the bull, and in acountry 
essentially agricultural like Spain, this continued and cruel destruction 
of a useful animal, deprives those who dedicate themselves to the culture 
of the soil, of a large amount of working power that might be applied to 


the augmeatation of their prosperity. T), j , 
u ¢ . e annual dest 5 
bulls in the various fights celebrated throughout the Faded. deseane 


the best working breeds, impairs the qualit i i 

milk markets, contributes to the debadence Whctare thd dite end onan 
ments the price of butter and milk, which in civilised countries are postines. = 
amongst the necessaries of life. All these considerations, and the fact 
that the people by attending bull-fights acquire habits of ‘brutality and 
ferocty, by becoming accustomed to scenes of bloodshed, is likely to in- 


duce the government to attend to the representati 
Agriculture. p ions ofthe Juntaof 


‘Could’nt you get young pork, ma’am, to bake with your beans » 
old Roger, somewhat cynically as he sat at table on Sunday. iad 

‘They told me it was young,’ said the landlady. 

‘Well, it may be so, but gray hair is not a juvenile feature, by an 
means, in our latitude, ma’anr? continued he, fishing up 4 gray hair about 
a foot and a half long with his fork. ‘He may have been younh, but he 
must have led a very wicked life to be gray s0 soon.’ , 

As he spoke he looked along the table. and a slight emotion was visible 
among the boarders; the man who sat opposite with his mouth full of the 
eatables with which he had been endeavoring to smother a laugh, 


said 





grew dark with the effort, and then collapsed, scattering dismay and 
crumbs amids the nicely platted folds of old Roger’s shirt frills. 





pg IB ry Sonnets, 
Let’s take the world just as it jogs along, 
Nor grumble at the ills which may assail, 
But trim our ship to the impending gale, 
And watch her well the brakers rude among; 
Ne’er growl with envious spite at others fun 
When our horizon bears no gleam of joy, 
Or when misfortune with a dark ailoy 
Causes our cup with sadness to o’errun. 
Rather ‘ old uncle Ned’s’ example see, 
Who, when rude time his teeth away did take, 
A nd he could no more grind the loved corn cake, 
With resignation ‘let the corn cake be.’ 
How can it help bad luck to growl and ery ? 
Be patient our turn may come by’n’by 





Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


PROFITS OF FOWLS. 
Mr. Edwin Howard, of Easton, Mass., gives an account of the profits 
of his fowls from the Ist Dec., 1848, to the same period of 1849. He began 
with nineteen hens and a cock, and in the spring he added one more hen. 


The whole stock was valued at twenty dollars. The number of eggs pro- 


duced in the year, was 1,851; the number of chickens raised by himself 
was 82. The eggs sold, brought $27,97, and the fowls sold, $4648. 
Thirty-two fowls on hand, are reckoned worth $30. His fowls are mostly 
of the variety called Cochin China, imported by Mr. Baylies, of Taunton, 
Mass. The eggs that were sold were reckoned at fifty cents per dozen, 
though one dollar was the price charged ; but fifty cents per dozen was de- 
— for the trouble of packing and sending off. The account stands 
us: 
Eggs sold—1300..... coccere oocsees cece ecccccecesesccccsccces Hal MF 
Eggs not sold—681, at 15 cents per dozen..........eeeeeeeeseee 7 27 
DOWNS BOB Sa so sins oh Ue Vee EEE cece eVeeweveeecbecececcccs. BB 
Value of fowls on hand over last year at this time............... 10 00 


' go1 72 


324 bushels of corn and meal, at 75 cents..........cccceceeeees 24 37 








Balance in favor of fowls. ....cccccccccccccceccccccccccccccees 67 86 
Cultivator. 





PRODUCTS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
The report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1848, makes the 
following estimate of the products of labor and capital in the United 
States for that year: 3 





Quantities. Value. 
Wheat..... inh nn wmin ceeeeeeeee 126,364,600 bushels, $145,319,290 
ee ee oS. Pee 583,150,000 se 344,058,500 
Barley .....++- merry ay ose eenibee, Guiana 6s 4,044,332 
BIQeccsansnecacess ee conecoeeesces, Baeeauee $6 21,418,475 
POE TT Corer 8 sé 64,925,000 
RCRINOE 0.0.43» scacconscdicecane |, LAE 4 6,266,500 
POCONO. 0.00.00.000040c00000 1000000 AO ee 32,342,500 
a) iciibpi andl Gitano onde eed 10,000,000 66 10,000,000 
RAE AIT PEO SE 20,000,000 $s 17 500,000 
a coccncocecsessce 1,000,000 1,920,000 
Thejprices of these articles per bushel, are thus estimated : 
WE OM cic crsisie 0% ehaaleln 115 cents. | Buckwheat............ 60 cents. 
Indian Corn ...ccscccee 59 * DUOMO i svideicuccsss SO *™ 
Barley... oss csccccccess eo. Beans. ......... Peter 100. * 
Ry© .ccccceccccccdsves 65 ss Peas... . 000. cccccccee SF§ 
ORO ss + casa ve J HVE 35 = “s PUN i at. I: 





It will be seen that Indian Corn is estimated at the immense sum of 
more than $344,000,000—while the gross amount of the Wheat produced 
was little more than $145,000,000. 


Pounds. Value. 
PE cs cosctetsvecusteest ccee © 218,900,000 .....ccceee. $8,756,360 
ONE + «nics ustse sibs vbbuls «+ 1,066,000,000 ............ 74,620,000 
Dl tinhe avenge vgemesie cma he LAO ORB is sis icicercs (8,576,985 
ED ictdn ed hdenneomeeniis te 275,000,000 .....-eee0e+ 13,750,000 
Ditthntekhs6n6eesh060e6eenae ° J a 800,000 
REG Be ae eee 1,566,301 ..........6. 140,667 
Beeswax... .. i's. oa'eeSest ae COO ME Ketskivocccee 165,800 
BONG osc cocvecvetccecees pdbat 23,665,750 ..cceeceeeee 2,368,575 
The prices are thus given: 
Tobacco. .cccccee sovcdbocs SCOR: | BER os ciecdcdctddcccsives. B® 
Cotton ....... sencves ‘ : oe Ope. ccveccecccscccseoses 9 
og LECT TCP a. a ee 21 
Sugar....... eo ecececeecs _ Honey..... TTeTT ert Tere 10 


The quantity of molasses is estimated at 9,600,000, which, at 284 cents, 
realized $2,736,000. 

Wine, 500,000 gallons, which, at $1, brought $500,000. 

The annual value of pasturage is put down at $60,768,137 

The value of the residuum of crops, such as straw, chaff, &c., $100,- 
000,000. Of manure, $60,000,000. Products of orchards, $9,071,130. Of 
gardens, $45,000,000. Nurseries, $741,917. 

Butchers’ meat, including mutton, beef and pork, $146,597 ,360. 

Hides, felt and tallow, $20,000,000. 

Neat Cattle, $4,401,470. Horses, mules and asses, $8,129,350, Poultry 
$11, 680,512. Eggs, $5,431,500. Live geese feathers, $1,000,000. Pro- 
ducts of the dairy, $42,233,785. Milk, $20,000,000. 

Products of the forest, including lumber, furs and skins, $22,250,000. 

Firewood, $37,500,000. 

Fisheries, $17,581,339. 

Profits of capital employed in commerce, $24,000,000. 

Value of the products of manufactures, $550,000,000. 

Profits of the mines, including iron, lead, gold, silver, marble, coal, 
&e., $75,000,000. : 

Profits of Banking and Insurance Companies, $20,000,000. 

Profits of money loaned at interest, $20,000,000. 

Rentals of houses and lands, $50,000,000. 

Profits of professions, $50,000,000. 

The aggregate of the whole estimate of the produce of labor and capital 
in the United States in 1848, is given as $2,323,564,765.—Cultivator. 





SHADE TREES. 

People are sometimes prevented from planting trees by the slowness of 
their growth. What a mistake that is! People might as well be pre- 
vented from being wed, because a man-child takes one-and-twenty years 
to get out of his minority, and a woman-child, except in hot climates, is 
rarely marriageable before fifteen. Not the least fear in the world, that 
Tommy and Thomasine and the Tree will grow up fast enough—wither at 
the top anddie! It is a strange fear to feel, a strange complaint to utter, 
that any one thing, animate or inanimate, is of too slow growth; for the 
nearer to its perfection, the nearer to its decay. 

No man who enjoys good health at fifty, or even sixty, would hesitate, 
if much in love, to take a wife, on the ground that he could have no hope 
or chance of seeing his numerous children grown up into hobbledehoys and 
Priscilla Tomboys. Get your children first, and let them grow up at their 
own leisure afterwards. In like manner, let no man, Bachelor or Bene- 
dict, be his age beyond the limit of conversational confession, fear to la 
out a nursery garden, to fill it with young seedlings, and thenceforward, 
to keep planting away, up hill and down brae, all the rest of his life. 

Besides, in every stage, how interesting, both a wood and sap tree, and 
a flesh and blood child! Look at a pretty, ten year old, rosy-cheeked, 
golden-haired Mary, gazing, with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at 
that large dew-drop, which the sun has let escape unmelted, even on into 
the meridian hours, on the topmost pink-bud, within which the teeming 
leaf struggles to expand into beauty, the topmost pink-bud of that little 
lime tree, but three winters old, andhalfaspring! Hark! that is Harry, 
at home on a holiday, rustling like a roe in the coppicewood, in search of 
the nest of the blackbird or mavis; yet, ten years ago, that rocky hill-side 
was unplanted, and ‘that bold boy, so bright and beautiful,’ unborn. 
Who, then, be his age what it may, would either linger, ‘ with fond, re- 
luctant, amorous delay,’ to take unto himself a wife, for the purpose of 
having children, or to enclose a waste for the purpose of having trees.— 
Blackwood. 





PLANTING.— IS IT EXTRAVAGANCE ? 

Said one of my neighbors to me this morning— Gen. 8. says I am set- 
ting a bad example and encouraging extravagance, by the large amount 
of time and expense I am devoting to improving and ornamenting the few 
acres of ground around my home.’ 

My neighbor to whom I first referred, is an active and successful 
business man, and having accumulated more money than he needs in busi- 
ness and his current expenses, has come to what seems to me the very 


; commendable decision, instead of hoarding up his accumulations, to ex- 





il 


pend his surplus, or a portion of it, om some few acres of finely located 
grounds in the midst of one of the flourishing villages of Western New- 
York. In order to which he has laid them out in scientific order, brought 
in and planted the choicest selection of trees from our forests ; almost 
every desirable fruit tree and beautiful shrub found in any nursery, from 
Boston and¥Long Island to Rochester; and besides he has planted every 
thing with a care I have never seen equalled, and watches and cultivates 
them continually with the same untiring faithfulness. The consequence 
is that every little cottage around, is beginning to feel the effect of his 
spirited example, and some of our common laborers have made by it the 
discovery that the few minutes of spare time usually devoted to lounging 
about the villages, will be ample, if judiciously employed, to make the 
few rods of ground around their humbie dwelling, furnish as cooling shade 
trees, as magnificent and wholesome fruits, and as delicious strawberries, 
and as luxuriant vegetables. 

Now permit me to ask, does not such results reflect high honor upon 
any man who has the public spirit to produce them? And is not the cul- 
tivation of the productions of the earth in the best manner, the privilege 





| and the duty of man? 


Does my neighbour deserve the rebuke he received ? Wayne. 


Paimyra, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1849. 


[We may add to the preceding, that those who find fault with the extrava- 
gance of ornamental and useful planting, are not unfrequently the very 
persons who are expending ten times the amount in costly dwellings, 
extravagant furniture, and splendid equipage. An extra thousand used 
up to make a showy house, will not really produce so gratifying a show, 
nor so much real external pleasure, as one hundred judiciously spent in 
planting ornamental trees and shrubs.—Eds. Cultivator.} 





Sale of the Bates Short-horns.—Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, informs us 
that he learns by letters just received from England, that.the sale of the 
celebrated herd of cattle of the late Thomas Bates of Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire, will take place in April or May next. The herd consists of 
about seventy head of bulls, cows and heifers, all of which will be sold 
without reserve 


Profitable Sheep.—Mr. David St. John, of Bern, in this county, bought 
fifty sheep in July, 1848, at $1.124 each, or $56.50; of these, he wintered 
forty-nine. There were twenty-three ewes in the lot, which in 1849, 
reared twenty-five lambs. The same season, the forty-nine sheep sheared 
228 pounds of wool, of which 213 lbs. were sold for the gross amount of 
#48. He sold in June last, to the Albany butchers, nineteen old sheep, 
(wethers).and ten lambs for $48; thus making the gross amount of sales, 
$116—and he has thirty old sheep and fifteen lambs (yearlings,) or forty- 
five in all, left, which are worth more than the first stock. 








MR. MURPHY, OF DE KALB. 

One of the funniest fellows in Christendom, is Bob Murphy, of De 
Kalb. Generally, however, he keeps his fun for select circles, out of 
doors ; and until last week was never known to make a demonstration in 
the House (of which he has been a member for six sessions ;) not even to 
the extent of making a motion. Observant, shrewd and humorous, he 
has contented himself with ‘ murdering’ those soft ones who on small cap- 
ital essay to seem to do much by vociferating ‘ Mr. Speaker.’ Occasion- 
ally his victim is some ‘ right smart fellow,’ and in the instance to which 
we would more particularly refer, was a gentleman of sense, education 
and worth—Michael King, Esq., of Madison. To ‘do’ Mr, King, how- 
ever, Bob was obliged to ‘ meet him on the floor.’ 

Premising that the gentleman from Madison dresses fashionably and 
sometimes wears rufties, while Bob is encased in plain, substantial wal- 
nut-dyed coat and breeches with the occasional surraddition of a blanket 
coat; we go on to say that last Monday evening Mr. King made a thun- 
dering speech against the appropriation to rebuild the Capital. He spoke 
of ‘log-rolling,’ ‘ intrigue,’ ‘ balls and suppers,’ ‘ responsibility to con- 
stituents,’ and so on. ‘To the astonishment of every one, Bob rose to re- 
ply. A friend notified us of what was going on, but as Bob’s speech was 
short, and the lobby was very crowded, we only heard a small portion 
thereof. It was thus: 

—* Mr. Speaker: I’ve been with the gentleman on all sorts of mea- 
sures. He hardly ever called on me but what I was ready to serve him. 
And sir he talks about ‘intrigue.’ Yes sir, though they never asked me 
to their balls and suppers—because I suppose they knowed that a blan- 
ket coat wasn’t the thing for balls—I am in favor of the appropriation. 
Its no use talkin’ about what my constituents will say about it :—one 
half of °em don’t know whar the Seat of Government is! No sir! when 
they hear of it, they'll say ‘ hooraw Bob Y That’s what they always say 
when they hear I’ve done any thing, no matter what. But sir they've 
pulled and hauled me every way, to make me vote every way on every 
measure, and the gentleman has been among the most constant customers 
I’ve had. I have been grindin’ most of his meal, for some time. For all 
he dresses as fine as silk. and his ruffles crackles in the winds of heaven, 
while his boot heels makes holes three inches deep in the bowels of the 
yeth—for all this, he frequently says ‘Bob do so,” and I scarcely ever 
denied hjm. 

Onect [voted for his little town, Hauntsnville, to have a Bank, to plea- 
suse him; and only last night he came to my room, at the hour of mid- 
night, to ask me to vote for somethin’ else, and ses I, ‘ Mike, I’m wi’ ye” 
But sir, on the ’propriation I’m with the patriarchs of the revolution. 
I’'d go with ‘Mike’ if I could, but time and chance and other things busts 
up our connexion. He’s a nice man, and has knowin’ constituents, while 
mine’s so glad to get any body to represent ’em, they take up wi’ me. 
However, I see the gentleman from Tuskalooea leokin’ like he had some- 
thin’ to say fibout Ais /ittle precinct which wants the State House—so I'll 
say far’well to my friend from Madison, ruffles, boots, log-rollin’, oyster 
suppers and all— 

‘ My lovin’ friends I say far’ well, 
My feelins’ it is hard to tell— 


and if ever I took a drink or est a toe in Montgomery, without payin’ 
for it, let him ‘show his papers, and I'll foot the bill..—Chamber’s (4/a.) 
Tribune. 





The ‘ American Review’ tells the following good stor®, which is going 
the rounds of the press : Been 

“<A very staid and worthy old gentleman resided in New Haven, whom 
a successful mercantile career of more than thirty years had placed in 
independent, if not affluent circumstances, but, through either custom or 
a desire to add to his already ample store, he still continued his business 
and his anteprandial visits to the counting-room. One morning the good 
wife had postponed the matutinal meal in consequence of his absence, un- 
til that rare and valuable thing in a woman—her patience—was well nigh 
exhausted. At last, however, he made his appearance; and without any 
excuse for his tardiness, but looking especially glum and out of humor, he 
sat him down to eat. A cup of coffee partially restored him, and opening 
his mouth he spake: 

‘ Most extraordinary circumstance, most extraordinary indeed ” 

‘Why, what do you mean, my dear ” demanded the lady. 

‘Mean? Here have I had to open the store with my own hands, and 
after sitting in the door a full hour, waiting for my boys, not one or them 
made his appearance, and I was forced to close the store again to come to 
breakfast ! 

‘Good heavens! exclaimed the lady with unfeigned horror ; ‘ you have 
not been to the store; why, its Sunday !’ 

‘ Sunday ” returned he ; ‘ Sunday ! impossible, madam, we did not 
have codfish for dinner yesterday.’ ” 





Charles Lamb on Disease.—Charles Lamb, in one of his letters to his 
friend Barton gives him the following advice. There is much more truth 
than poetry in it: : ' 

You are too much apprehensive about your complaint. | know many 
that are always ailing of it, and live on to a good old age. I know a mer- 
ry fellow, (you partly know him) who, when his medical adviser told him 
he had drunk away all that part, congratulated himself (now his liver 
was gone) that he should be the longest liver of the two. The best way 
in these cases is to keep yourself as ignorant as you Can—as ignorant as 
the world was before Galen—of the entire inner constructions of the 
animal man ; not to be conscious of a midriff; to hold kidney (save of 
sheep and swine) to be an agreeable fiction; not to know whereabouts the 
gall grows; to account the circulation of the blood a mere idle whim of 
Harvey’s; to acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For, once fix the 
seat of your disorder and your fancies flux into it like so many bad hu- 
mors. Those medical gentry choose each his favorite part—one takes the 
lungs; another the aforesaid liver, and refers to that whatever in the ani- 
mal economy is amiss. Above all, use exercise, take a little more spiri- 
tuous liquors, learn to smoke, continue to keep a good conscience, and 
avoid tamperings with hard terms of art—viscosity, scirrhosity, and 
those bugbears by which simple patients are scared into their graves. Be- 
lieve the general sense of the mereantile world, which holds that desks 
are not deadly. It is the mind, good B. B., and not the limbs, that taints 
by long sitting. Think of the patience of tailors—think how long the 
Lord Chancellor sits—think of the brooding hen. 
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Things Theatrical. 


- Broadway Theatre.--The only novelty of the week at this House, was 
the introduction of the Teetotal Society, by Mr. W. A. Chapman, in the 
part of Aminidab Sleek in the Serious Family. It produced a great deal 
of mirth ; but we think was in bad taste, and entirely inappropriate to the 
character. The author of the Serious Family, unless we are very much 
mistaken, never contemplated a song from his character of Aminidab 
Sleek, and would not be much delighted to discover such an addition. We 
may be wrong, but that’s our opinion. London Assurance, and Old Heads 
and Young Hearts have been performed during the week ; but the Serious 
Family being the rage, from its excellent representation at Burtons, has 
been catered nightly since our last issue. We think there can be no di- 
vision upon the question as to the superiority of the peformance of this 
piece. Burton takes the laurel. 


Bowery Theatre.—Dick Turpin with the firey steed of Mr. Derr, has 





been figuring at this house, a portion of the week past. Mr. Derr is not | Miss Lind 


very eminently qualified for the histronic profession ; but it is not of much 
importance in the Equestrian drama, which is designed more for the ex- 
hibition of the sagacity of the horse, than the talent of man. A new dra- 
ma, entitled “‘ Kit Carson” was produced on Wednesday, of which, as we 
had not an opportunity to see it, we can say nothing at present. The sub- 
ject of the play is a good one, and we doubt not, that its incidents are 
amusing. Nothing more should be expected in these precipitate times. 


Chanfraw’s Theatre.—Mr. Chanfrau having returned after a success- 
ful tour South and West, was announced during the week to play Mose 
in the ‘ Mysteries and Miseries of New York.’ Of course the house was 
crowded, and he was welcomed home again in a manner that must have 
given him and his friends great satisfaction. He has kept himself before 
his patrons in Mose and other characters nightly since, and is as attrac- 
tive as in the days gone by, when Mose was a new element in the theat- 
rica] atmosphere. 

Burton’s Theatre.—We have nothing to state about the affairs at this 
establishment. The ‘Serious Family,’ as we supposed it would, has con- 
tinued and continues to be immensely attractive. We have been invited 
‘many a time, and oft,’ to join large parties destined to witness its re- 
presentation, and we rarely meet a person who knows any thing of the 
theatrical world, who has not seen it at this house. In fact, so much has 
been said about its performance at this house, that it is almost a posi- 
tive injury to the various theatres, a circumstance very apparent from 
its adoption by them. 

Olympic Theatre.—At this place of amusement, ‘ The Magic Horn,’ a 
curious exhibition. tho’ not a very interesting one, and which was a novy- 
elty last week, has been one of the principal items in the bills for this 
week. The ‘ Serious Family’ have visited Mitchell’s also, but the admi- 
rers of the family have not been so numerous as at the old homestead in 
Chamber street. The first in possession generally secures the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant.’ 

We regret to say that the Opera on Tuesday was not well attended, al- 
though the proceeds of the night were generously devoted by Mr. Ma- 
retzek to the sufferers by the Hague street calamity. He deserves all 
praise, nevertheless. 

Mr. Max Maretzek has been indefatigable through the season, in bring- 
ing forward the most favorite operas, and in a way which will compare 
favorably with any preceding management. It is needless to say that 
they have been properly appreciated by the public, and the question 
whether there is spirit among the people of New York to give full en- 
couragement to the opera is no longer undecided. Don Giovanni has 
been produced in a style worthy the great composition of Mozart, and is 
a rich masterpiece of music. As the season approaches its termination, 
we feel more and more the regret in parting with our friends, who have 
contributed so largely to our enjoyment ; but we learn that arrange- 
ments have already been made for the next season, argument enough 
that the New York public have been liberal in the patronage of the di- 
vine art, and still greater treats are in store for as. A complimentary 
benefit to Max Maretzek, the worthy manager and conductor, would not 

be amiss—and we think well deserved, and we feel assured that the 
opera goers would turn out upon such an occasion in their full strength. 


Julia Dean is at Cincinnati. So’s Botts. 

Mr. Hackett is playing at the St. Charles, New Orleans. 

Mr. Booth is playing in Charleston. ; 

Miss Davenport is making a sensation at Mobile. 

Fanny Wallack is at Vicksburg, where Mr. M’Kean Buchanan is play- 
ing. : : 

Mrs. Barrett is in New York, and is very ill. wis 

A Complimentary Benefit has been given to Murdoch in New Orleans, 
by the citizens. The Crescent is a complimentary city—McKean, Buchan- 
nen, Fleming and a hoste of others having been treated in this manner 
before. 

The celebrated ‘ Campbell Ministrels’ gave their farewell concert in St. 
Louis no Monday evening, on which occasion more than 1,200 people were 
in attendance, and the receipts exceded $600. The success this troup 
has met with since they left here, has been unprecedented. 

Miss Read’s Reading of Macbeth.—We regret that, owing no doubt to 
the shocking bad weather and state of our streets last evening, many 
were debarred am the pleasure of listening tothe admirable reading of 


Macbeth at Ind 2 
very bad nights of which the season has been so prolific, and so as to pre- 


vent the going abroad of those even in the stoutest health ; consequently | 
the audience was slim. Under these disadvantages this lady read in ad- | 
mirably style. The tragedy of Macbeth is one peculiarly adapted to her | 


wers, and she certainly did this great piece of the Great Bard justice. 
Many of the ages were read with thrilling effect. This Hall is far 
better adapted to exercises of this class than that of the College, and but 
for the ‘ noise and confusion’ in the Hall below, the effect could not have 


been better. We trust that this talented lady may yet have an opportu- | 


nity of being heard by a large and appreciating audience. 
Cincinnati Dispatch. 
The Compliment to Mr. Holland.—After the conclusion of the perfor- 


mance of the comedy of ‘ Paul whe ig at the Varietes last evening, on the | 


occasion of Mr. George Holland, the inimitable comedian’s benefit, the 


‘ great’ beneficiary was called out, and when on the point of saying a few | 


words to the croud of his admirers, was agreeably interrupted by being 
resented with a small box containing, as he first thought, a present for 
himself of an opera glass. He discovered his mistake, however, on retire- 
ing, and returned to exhibit to the audience, with a countenance beaming 
with pleasure and good humour, a pair of neatly embossed gold cups, in- 
scribed with the initials of his two sons, accompanied by the} following 
flattering and merited compliment : . 

‘ The stockholders in the theatre of ‘ Placide’s Varietes’ beg to make 
their respects to Mr. George Holland, and herewith present two cups, 
one for each of his two sons, as a small mark of their esteem for him as a 
gentleman and a distinguished comedian and actor. 

(Signed) Peter Conrey, Jr., 

New Orleans, February 5, 1850. On behalf of the stockholders. 

The hearty and unanimous applause of the audience testified their es- 
teem for the old actor, and their appreciation of the stockholders’ kind- 
ness towards him. New Orleans Picayune, Feb. 9. 





We copy the letter of Mr. P. T. Barnum, of this city, in relation to the 
engagement of Miss Jenny Lind, whom we hope tohear andadmire. She 
will certainly visit us unless some accident prevents her. 

at yr th meaas * . American Museum, Feb. 19, 1850. 

itor of the Herald :—In regard to the engagement of , 

Lind for America, I beg to state hat I have thie ay watied the Pras: 
ment made by my agent with this distinguished vocalist. It istrue that 
in engaging Mlle. Lind and the musical associates whom she has selected 
to accompany her, viz: the distinguished composer and pianist, 4. Julius 
Benedict, and the celebrated Shelien Berytons vocalist, Giovanni Belletti 
my agent went beyond any amount that | had anticipated paying, but af. 
ter all, the sums to be paid to these persons, enormous as they may ap- 

ar, are not so much as Miss Lind has been in the habit of receiving for 
services alone, nor do Messrs. Benedict and Belletti receive from me 
=< than their distinguished talents are at this moment commanding in 
London. 


Perhaps I may not make any money by this enterprise, but I assure 

_ you that if I knew I should not realize a farthing profit, I would yet rati- 
ty the engagement, so anxious am I that the United States shall be visited 
by a lady whose vocal powers have never been approached by any other 
human being, and whose character is charity, simplicity, and goodness 
personified. . 

It is well known that Jenny Lind never received less than £400 or 
$2000 per night, for her own personal services, in Manchester, Edin- 
burgh Glasgow, Dublin, and the provincial towns in England, and that 

she frequently received £600 per night. My agent saw an offer to her of 
| £6,000. or $30,000, to sing twelve nights in England, which she declined; 
| also, an enormous offer for the grand concerts at the Imperial Court of 
| Russia, an offer nearly double that of my own, which she, for reasons, also 
‘declined. She was offered £1,200, or $6,000, to sing in one concert, to be 
‘given at the Great World’s Convention of Arts and Manufactnres, in 
| Hyde Park, London, in 1851. It was further intimated to her, from 
Queen Victoria, that her services would be desired at about the same pe- 
riod, in a contemplated grand sacred festival at Westminster Abbey, 
| where the thickets will be held from $25 to $100 each. Both of these last 
| offers she was induced to decline, in consequence of her desire to visit 
_ America, as proposed by my agent. 

we numerous better offers than the one she has accepted 
| from me; but she has a great anxiety to visit America ; she speaks of this 
| country and its institutions in the highest terms of a and praise, 
and as money is by no means the greatest inducement t at can be laid be- 


| fore her she has determined to visitus. In her engagement with me, 


(which engagement includes Havana as well as the United States, she ex- 
pressly reserves the right to give charitable concerts whenever she thinks 
roper. 

Since her debut in England she has given to the poor, from her own pri- 
vate purse, more than the whole amount which I have engaged to give 
her, and the preceeds of concerts for charitable purposes in Great Britian, 
where she has sung gratuitously, have realized more then ten times that 
amount. ; : 

During the last eight months, she has been singing entirely gratuitous- 
ly, for charitable purposes ; and she is now founding a benevolent institu- 
tion in Stockholm, her native city, at a cost of $350,000. 

A visit from such a woman, who regards her high artistic powers as a 
gift from Heaven for the amelioration of affliction and distress, and whose 
‘every thought and deed is ee negesa tf I feel persuaded will provea 

blessing to America, as she has to every country which she has visited, 
and I feel every confidence that my countrymen and women will join me 
heartily in saying ‘ may God bless her.’ 


The Public’s obedient servant. P. T. Barnum. 





Odd Fellows’ Ball.—It will be seen by the following paragraph, which 
we take from the Evening Mirror of Wednesday, that the Members of the 
Globe Lodge celebrated their anniversary at the Broadway House, and 
feel highly pleased in endorsing all that is stated below :— 


The Globe Soiree de Danse.—We are indebted to the members of the 
Globe Lodge, I. 0. of O. F., for an evening of unqualified enjoyment at 
their soiree de danse, which took place last night, in the large saloon of | 
the Broadway House. It was a private social party, in a public room, 
the company consisting mainly of the members of the Lodge and their fam- 
ilies. We have rarely mingled with a more joyous and happy party, and 
if we are to form any idea of the meetings of the Order from the one in 
question, we can only say, that it is by no means surprising there are so 
many Odd Fellows in the city. 

The array of female beauty was dazzling; and as for men, they cer- 
tainly belonged to the Order of Good, as well as to that of the Odd Fellows, 
for there was no limit to their kindness. Mr. Hoope, the proprietor of 
the house, served up a supper, consisting of all sorts of good things, which 
formed a very pleasant episode to the entertainment. After doing ample 
justice to these, the dancing was renewed, and we left the party, ata late 
hour, in the highest spirits imaginable. As we turned a last look on the 
es and happy young faces, we mentally ejaculated the philanthropic 
wish, 

* Ever be happy and blithe as thou art.’ 





A VISIT TO RICHMOND, Va. 
Dear P.—Some months since I was called to our Metropolis—the city 
of Richmond—and the rapid improvement there caused me to determine 
to ‘ dot a few lines’ for the benefit of those who follow me in a visit to this 
place. Beyond doubt, it is destined to be a great place, in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the word. I am truly sorry, however, ‘ Old Solon’ had not 
made his appearance ere my departure; he is a man wise among the 
knowing ones, and wherever he goes may he find a Legislature more alive 





ndent Hall. The night was one of the worst of the | 


to that interest which he so nobly cherishes, than that august body of 
my own State; to this mixed assembly I will say as warning, 
‘Commit a ship unto the wind, 
But not thy faith to woman kind.’ 
{t is not ‘ how much’ a man may know, but to whatend and purpose he 
knows it, that constitutes its value—pardon me, gentlemen of both 
houses. Richmond, though envied by the adjoining county (improperly), 
should be nurtured with great care, for here are we to find a large and 
thriving market for all agricultural products. Why, since the years °45- 
6, it has increased in magnitude and trade—60 per cent. in the latter, 30 
in the former instance. See the census that comes out this year, and you 
will see that | am under the figure. Its mills and tobacco factories are 
unsurpassed, its manufacturing fucilities unrivalled; its population is 
one of activity and sobriety—though we have some few loafers—for the 
benefit of those ‘ learned in law,’ I will quote from Tupper :— 
; *To the diligent, labor bringeth blessing. The thought of duty sweet- 


eneth toil, and travail is pleasure. Labor is good for a man, bracing up}: 


his energies to conquest, and without it life is dull, the man forcing him- 
self asleep.’ 

The Bar here is an able one; M. L., P. D., M. F. G——, young A——t, 
| who no doubt will in time be an august luminary. | 
| The market is well stocked, the auction houses well conducted, and hea- 
vy sales daily made, but a fewof the A—ers remind me that Dame Nature 
, hath framed strange fellows in her time; some that will evermore peep 
' through their eyes, and laugh like parrots at a bag piper, and others of 
such vinegar aspect, that they will not show their teeth in way of smile, 
| though Nestor swears the jest most laughable. 

Well, as to the accommodations of this city, for the travelling public, 
/ none can surpass it. Here we have the Exchange Hotel, kept by our mu- 
' tual friend Bryden, to say nothing of his aids, our friend R——, the kind- 
est man, the best conditioned and unwearied spirit in doing courtesies. 
B——, by the force of his own merit makes his way ; I am pleased to say 
he is much patronised, and keeps a house not inferior to any in the U. 8. 
| Here we have the American, by Thornton, a superior house also; the 
| Powhattan, etc., &c. 

| In the resterars we have a host; the St. Charles, by that host within 
| himself, C. A. Hodges, Berk’s, Allen’s, &c., &c. Berk’s oysters this win- 
ter were as fine as fat pork. 

In speaking of the Hotels, how can I forget its interesting boarders ? 
Here, for a few days, we had Roberts, of whom you say, ‘ look out for 
him, boys’; Miss Kimberly ; Mrs. A. Jones and her beautiful daughter. 
The Theatre was well attended, to my gratification, yet I was sorry to see 
the doors not constructed, as the warning of that lamentable fire would 
have suggested, to open outwards. 

I must stop or weary your patience; but as we are horsemen, let me 
call your attention to the Tattersalls of Richmond, the ‘ moving repare,’ 
kept by C. K. Allen, of your State. B., of the Exchange, has the hand- 
somest turn out, a Ja English, grey and bay mares, for which he refused 
$1,000. 

The hells of Richmond are as plentiful as the children of Joshua and 
Joab. 8S. P. V., assisted by S., furnishes the greatest amusement and 
finest canvass-back ; though plentiful, the others can't compare—this is 
the happy Smoky Hollow of our Houses of Parliament! 

Instinct teaches to find the Bonaroba points—enough. But, sir,in the 
machinations of Yankeedom, there is a thing here that [ cannot leave un- 
noticed; to tell the truth, it did ‘ mine eyes exprise; inconjunction with 
the flour, grist and saw mill of H. T——, is a machine so constructed 
that all the chips and saw-dust of the establishment, by some chemical 
process, is so conglomirated that, by taking this gum (as it is) through a 
roller, that you have most beautiful deal boards, free from knots, which 
the cabinet makers use for vanereing. ' 
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AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, BROADW AY, 


eae Original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled, A Voyage to Eu. 
rope, embracing magnificent views of Boston. its harbor, Halifax, the Atlantio, Liver. 
pool, London, from the Thames, (passing under the bridges.) and ending with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautifu! 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Bal. 
timore, and Washington, to uq wards of 300,000 qersons. (Feb 23-1t 


nD 

ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
M* BESNARD having leased this recently erected, neat, and commodious theatre 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto. 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan ion 


AT THE SIGN OF 
* THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


may be found 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
oe legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that splendid 
and universaly admired article, for all jts various uses, Gilt and Silvered Leather. 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its brilliancy. any time these forty 
years. Vivat Res Publica! {Ap7 


MEMPHIS (TENN.) RACES. 

HE Spring Meeting over the Memphis Course will come off during the first week of 
May. Every preparation has been made for the comfort and convenience of the pa- 
trons of the Turf, and nothing shall be lacking, on my part, to make a sojourn with us on 
that occasion pleasant and agreeable. The central position of the Course warrants me in 
concluding that the following stakes will prove attractive. I have already several entries 
and many more promised. Allentries must be addressed to the proprietor, and in all 
cases where the parties are not personally known. a reference will be required. Liberal 
purses will be hung up-on each day of the regular racing. of which due notice will be 

given. ROBERT T. O°’HANLON, Proprietor 

Memphis, Jan. 8, 1850. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- 
day, the 29th of April, free for all ages, and all horses raised and owned in Shelby and the 
adjacent counties. Mile heats, subscription $50, half forfeit—to name and close on the 
1st day of April, 1850. 6 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- 
day, the 29th of April, 1850, with colts and fillies, then 3 years old. Mile heats, subscrip- 
tion $100, half forfeit—to name and close as above. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on 
Tuesday, the 30th day of April, 1850, free for all ages. Two mile heats, subscription $300, 
$100 forfeit—to name and close as above. (Jan 26 


MOBILE RACES. 
HE Spring Races, over the Mobile Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 5th of 
March, and continue five days. 
sten Se Stakes ‘are now open, to name and close, with the Secretary, on the Lith 
of Feb.. — 
1. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Sub. $100, half forfeit; Mile heats. Three or more to 
make arace. To be run on the Mobile Course, March 5th. 1850. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit; Mile heats. Conditions, time of 
running. &c., as in No. 1. 
3. Sweepstakes for all ages. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit; Two mileheats. Conditions, time 
of running, &c., as in No. 1. 
Dec 15] R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANL RACES. 
HE Spring Races over the Metairie Course will commence on Tuesday, the 19th of 
March. 1850, and continue six days. 

The following Stakes are now open. to name and close, with the Secretary, on the 15th 
of February, 1850. 

1. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit; Mile heats. Three or more to 
make arace. To be run over the Metairie Course on the 19th of March, 1850. 

2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $300. $100 forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, 
time of running, &c., as in No. 1. 

3. Sweepstakes for all ages. Snub. $500, half forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, time 
of running. &c.. as in No. 1. 

4. Sweepstakes for all ages. Sub. $1000, $300 forfeit ; Four mile heats. To be run on 
the 23d of March, 1850. Three or more to make arace. To name and close as in No. 1 

5. Carnac Strake.—We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes over the Metairie 
Course. on the first day of the Spring Meeting in 1851, with colts and fillies foaled in 1848 
Sub. $500, half forfeit, and $100 declaration. to be made on the Ist of March, 1851. Five 
or more subscribers to make a race. To name and close on the 15th of February, 1850 
Mile heats. Now eight subs. :— 

W. J. Minor has three nominations. 

J.J. Hughes names two. 

A. H. Carnal and T. J. Wells name gr. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango. 

Stephen D. Elliott. Duncan F. Kenner. 


























_ Dec 15] R. TEN BROECK, Secretary 
FOR 
HE Schooner Yacht * Siren."’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 
Apply at 230 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 
7 FOR SALE. 


THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN GOING ABROAD. 
SHORT-TAILED, dark bay horse, with white hind-feet and face, 15 hands high, 10 
years old ; has trotted a mile in 2:47, and is an excellent roadster, possessing great 

endurance. 
Also, a bright bay mare, 15 1-2 hands, 7 years old, wery spirited and gentle, can beat 


' three minutes, and is remarkably honest and easy to drive. 


The horses can be seen at 54 Ninth St., any morning before twelve. Only gentlemen 
will be treated with ; no dealer need apply. , [Feb 9-t.f 


DOG BREAKING, 
BY THE ENGLISH DOG BREAKER. 
AVING purchased me a settled home, I am now prepared to take two or three more 
dogs to break, “ir that style’? which has given patronage, recommendation, and tes 
timonials, of some of the highest sportsmen in England and America 
Direct to GEORGE WM. COOTER, Saybrook, Conn. 


WANTED, 
DOUBLE or more barreled gun—one barrel shot. the other rifle. both of large bore— 
no objections to second hand, if in good order, and an approved shooter ; none other 
need apply. ’ 
Also, a pair of good pistols, not leas than 10 inch barrel, and carrying about 20 or 30 to 
the pound. 
Apply to W. H. RACEY. 104 Jaroleman St., Brooklyn. 


LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. {Jan 12 


: YACHT FOR SALE. 
oie = Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in —, _— For further particulars apply to 
ec 





[Feb 9-3t* 





[Feb 9-3t* 








OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 


MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SACRAMENTO CITY. 
Stephen C. Massett, Chas. O. Brewster. [Dee 13 


SINCLAIR'S, 
754 BROADWAY. CORNER 8th ST. 








{ 
) gprs SINCLAIR respectfully informs his friends and the public, his patrons, that 


he is now ready to supply them with the good things of this life, (in the way of feat- 
ing) Game of every description, in his old style, oysters, &c.,&c. Rooms for Supper 
ies. 


Furnished apartments for gentlemen, to let, on the European plan, {Nov 10 


‘TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Naroueon of THe Turr.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.* 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 











BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. - 

For an ad t not exceeding ten lines—one insertion - ° $l 
Do. cue do. hree months -~ - 6.08 
Do. do. do. Six months : : Ly 
One year - ae 15,00 


Do. do. _ 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Excravinas to be had at One Dollar cach. 
Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stock, to be addramed te 


Ww. T. Portex. ; 
Letters relat to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptiens, &< . te 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Rucnanopes. 
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